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DIOGENES 


SPEARS FOR SPARTA 
An episode of unwritten history 


@ Diogenes was furbishing his lantern with 
a tag picked up from the street, the better 
to assist him in his search for an honest man. 


@ “Tell me, Crates,” said he,” what is all 
the bustle of the loading triremes in the 
harbor?” 


@ “Had you not heard, my master? 
Athens is now in the midst of an unwonted 
prosperity and the merchants are gleeful 
over the change of fortune that promises 
to make them rich beyond the usual dreams 
of avarice.” 


Q “What is it that these dumb Doras sell?” 
Speaking in American slang yet to be in- 
vented, but perfectly expressed in Greek. 


@ “Spears,” answered Crates. 
@ “But to whom,” queried Diogenes. 
@ “To the Spartans,” was the reply. 


@ “And what do they receive in return? Food, or 
fine linen, or even the purple rags of regality?” 


@ “Oh, no! Shields to protect them from their own 
spears.” 


@ Diogenes spat contemptuously. 


The Personalist 


PERSONALISM AND WORLD CRISIS 
By THE EDITOR 


He shall desire loneliness and his desire shall bring 
Hard on his heels, a thousand wheels, a People and a King. 
— Kipling. 
HE ROMANCE of western civilization might well 
be built about the invention and development of the 
wheel, for there is a real sense in which it may be held 
responsible for the whole westward advance of culture. As 
applied to the cart it made possible the ever-renewed forays 
to the West and has set the tempo of our western life. If 
we presume that civilization arose in the central Asian 
plateau, and that the recession of the polar ice-cap began 
the great western migrations, we shall see how vast a part 
may have been taken in “the winning of the west” by the 
Mongol cart and its successors. 

The early marauders were able to hold their military 
gains by bringing up the carts with women, children and 
impedimenta, together with the slower moving flocks and 
herds. Thus they established one by one the new bases or 
capitals from which they could proceed to further and fur- 
ther conquests. The trek did not end when they reached the 
western sea for by that time the invention of ships conduced 
to still farther journeyings. In this way may have arisen 
the linear concept of history and the thought of the destiny 
of the West. For western culture Utopia has long lain to 
the west, across the mountain ranges or the desert in new 
and unexploited lands. The Utopian idea became to many 
a sort of religion expressed in our literature from Plato 
down to our contemporaries. 

We need only to call attention to the modern applica- 
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tions of the wheel to become conscious of the part it plays 
in our civilization. It provides our means of travel and com- 
munication. It turns our presses, and prepares our food. 
By means of the wheel we fly or burrow, ride over or under 
the sea, light our homes, cook our food, weave our cloth, 
and perform thousands of operations necessary to the main- 
tenance of civilization as we know it. Removal of the wheel 
from contemporary life would mean the destruction of 
western culture as we think of it. 

We catch a still further significance of the wheel in 
western life if we pause to consider its use in old China. 
Here the wheel was used principally to turn upon itself, as 
in moulding pottery, much in the manner in which Chinese 
civilization under the impact of successive migrations could 
only turn about on its own axis as it assimilated new tribes 
who crowded into China’s fertile valleys. The Chinese con- 
cept of history became that of the recurring cycle, in marked 
contrast to the linear concept which held the imagination of 
the West. To the Chinese, history could but repeat itself 
like a wheel turning forever on its axis. The history of the 
world became to them but a tale of growth attended by 
decay, as inexorable as the rise and fall of the tides, and as 
recurrent. Their notion of space had the same character- 
istics. There were five points of the compass like the spokes 
of a great wheel, East, West, North, South, and the throne 
of the Emperor which was considered to be the geographical 
center of the world. The Emperor, Son of Heaven, being at 
the center of all things could rightfully claim the homage of 
all men under the sun. All other states were but outlying 
domains of the Chinese empire. The gifts of the first British 
ambassador to China were looked upon as a long-delayed 
recognition of subjection. History marked the rise and fall 
of dynasties, but there was no progress. Each new dynasty 
started with the year One. 
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With the progress and development of the wheel around 
the earth we now witness the invasion of China by the linear 
conception of history. In a very strict sense the problem of 
China today is identical with that of the democracies of the 
West. It is the problem of how to meet the invasion of the 
wheel as now applied to the weapons of warfare in winged 
propellers, tractors and tanks. At last the Mongol cart re- 
turns to Central Asia with all the accretions of its progress 
about the world. Meanwhile it has created for all the world 
the very crowded conditions from which it first fled, for it 
has put within the compass of a few hours of time the far- 
thest outposts of human society. Our desire for loneliness 
may have been the incentive for migration as Kipling sings, 
but loneliness grows daily more impossible with the thou- 
sand wheels that have come hard upon the heels of the pio- 
neer. The question now arises whether the problems raised 
by modern mechanical progress can be solved by still fur- 
ther mechanization. That they could be thus solved was the 
vivid dream of yesterday which is now dissolving under the 
impact of immoral, inhuman, and anti-social uses which 
threaten the utter destruction of the social gains of three 
thousand years. Important as they now are under the pres- 
sure of our present terror, it is beginning to appear that 
something is necessary in addition to larger and faster 
planes, longer range guns, more powerful explosives, and 
more deadly gases. The secret of these will be quickly 
learned by the unscrupulous enemies of society and utilized 
without regard to any of the humanities. Unless some other 
factor shall enter in, the advance of invention can bring 
only the more certain demolition of the earth, the ruin of 
society, and the very means of subsistence. The trouble 
does not lie primarily in the machine, of course, but in the 
moral and spiritual atrophy of the man behind the machine. 
Something has apparently been left out of the formula of 
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modern civilization, something that is necessary to its 
highest functioning. The wheel can obviously be the means 
of universal welfare, if it is placed in the hands of men of 
good-will. The struggle of the present moment is to deter- 
mine whether the great power which modern science has 
put into our hands is to be used for the exclusive benefit of a 
dictator, a class, or a clique. This fact is symbolized under 
the terms democracy and totalitarianism. 

Democracy like freedom and religion may be a phrase 
in whose name many crimes have been committed, but in 
final analysis it means the right of every individual to the 
freest and fullest development of which he is capable. Not 
only so, but it includes also the further thought that the 
whole democratic structure is in jeopardy, if there is any 
class or portion of society which for any reason is denied 
such privilege. The concept of democracy can sustain itself 
only on the theory of the supreme worth of the individual as 
a moral and spiritual member of society. Such a postulate 
is grounded in the conviction of the reality of moral and 
spiritual values, since these alone lend distinction to the 
person and their achievement is the highest purpose of 
organized society. In a democracy society is not organized 
merely for protection, aggression, or even for security. Any 
sort of dictatorship may in some measure provide these. 
Of what benefit can security to our bodies be if to 
gain it we must permit the enchainment of our minds? 
Democratic society is under obligation to furnish the high- 
est possible development for its citizens, physically, men- 
tally, morally, and spiritually. While it may not coerce to 
these ends, it must provide the opportunities. 

The assumption of the supreme value of the person 
which is the ground of democracy rests on certain definite 
philosophical postulates. 

The first of these is the presumption that the universe 
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is created for persons. Unless the human traits are them- 
selves a part of the universal order there is no use discus- 
sing the term “natural rights.” Society itself is seen to be 
as natural as the mountains or the sea, a part of the world 
in which it exists and by far the most important part. This 
cannot be true unless a personal meaning is properly attrib- 
utable to the whole order of nature. In such a world of per- 
sonal significance, the back-lying ground and cause of all 
takes on a personal character. It makes but little difference 
whether we characterize this World-ground as Nature, 
Process, Elan vital, Evolution, or God. We cannot escape 
its personal character if personality has any reality or 
meaning. Such World-ground can be adequately conceived 
only as possessing evolutionary and creative purpose, the 
highest end of which is the bringing into being of free moral 
persons. 

The second philosophical postulate of democracy is that 
freedom is a fact. It is only on this basis that we can hold 
the individual responsible for his acts and justify the main- 
tenance of police, judges, and courts of law. All character 
and value spring from the freedom of the individual to 
choose courses of action. Yet in the face of these facts, we 
have for a generation, in a free democracy, crazily incul- 
cated in the minds of the rising generation the belief that 
no man is free, but that all are the individual prey of certain 
natural impulses that may for the moment possess them. 
We have further implemented this criminal teaching by en- 
forcing it as the latest and surest discovery of science. Such 
teaching is the dangerous “fifth column” to which we owe 
much of our present moral chaos. A free democracy is an 
utter delusion unless men are free. 

A third principle is likewise an essential basis of 
democracy. This is the forthright conviction of the value 
of the person. Dictatorships, tyrannies, autocracies of 
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every kind are made possible and thrive on any lesser 
theory. If we omit consciousness of value as inhering in the 
possibilities of the least and last of men we admit a concept 
which renders democracy impossible. Without this con- 
sciousness we may consider men as properly pawns of the 
dictator, automatons of the state, the ruler, the boss, the 
autocrat. They may seem to us merely slaves, cannon fod- 
der, or “hands” to be massed and dictated like machines by 
those who do their thinking for them. Such a concept in 
whatever form of social organization expressed is the foe 
of democracy. 

Thus the importance of keeping basic concepts in mind 
is clear, if we are to maintain a democracy in the midst of 
the present world chaos and the challenge which totalitar- 
ianisms of every sort throw down. We have helped in many 
ways to undermine our own American concept of freedom, 
first of all, by indulging a false psychology whose weapon 
has been ridicule of the idea of individual freedom, and of 
the necessity of self-restraint in any decent society. In the 
second place we have misplaced our confidence in the inven- 
tions of science as capable of saving the world apart from 
ethical and spiritual achievement. It is little wonder that 
our dependence on the machine as a social saviour has led 
us latterly to think that despite morality we can organize 
a just and secure society. Machines in the hands of moral 
morons threaten at present the whole structure of civiliza- 
tion. No highly developed society of any sort can long en- 
dure, if it abrogates and denies the reality of the moral and 
spiritual. Nor can it endure, if it rejects the corner stone of 
the supreme worth of the person. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the future of 
civilization will be dependent upon the dominating philos- 
ophy of tomorrow, and on the attitude which that philos- 
ophy holds toward the person. If we attempt still further 
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to depersonalize and mechanize society we are lost. Let 
none of our modern educators arrange college schedules 
with an eye solely to the acquisition of new forms of tech- 
nique, without being assured that he may thereby be under- 
mining the possibility of all true education, and arranging 
in advance the overthrow of the social order. In spite of the 
flair for “practical” studies the study of philosophy is not 
the least important in the college curriculum. From the 
standpoint of the future of both education and democracy 
it is the most important of all. We may well in these days 
read a page from the book of totalitarianism to show us 
where we are. According to a recent news dispatch the new 
Hitler government in France has decided that the future of 
that regime is dependent on the “de-intellectualizing” of the 
French people. Hereafter they are to be given more “‘prac- 
tical” studies, as being more in line with an up-to-date 
world. They are to have better preparation for life in the 
new totalitarian society. It is very significant that the first 
step toward this ‘“de-intellectualizing” process is to be the 
prohibition of the study of philosophy in the French higher 
schools. The first step toward dictatorship must ever be to 
remove the capacity for intensive thinking; to free its citi- 
zens from any knowledge of the philosophical systems that 
have prevailed in the past. Only so can they become the easy 
dupes of the totalitarian ideology. Where totalitarianism 
comes education perishes. Men without a knowledge of the 
world of ideas, men trained only in technique, “practical 
education” and those only can be of use to the totalitarian 
state. Our own institutions of learning have unconsciously 
been tending toward similar concepts of education. Per- 
haps it has been only the general tendency of a materialistic 
and mechanistic age, but a mechanized society such as total- 
itarians propose is exactly the fruitage of that tendency. 
Large numbers of our people no longer entertain the Amer- 
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ican belief in free institutions. We have been overwhelmed 
by our mechanical successes and physical comforts, into a 
dangerous relaxation toward intellectual and spiritual val- 
ues. We are now forced to spend inconceivable sums in 
armaments to meet force with force in a desperate effort to 
maintain our ancient liberties. But the greater danger of 
the present time is from the thoughtlessness of half-edu- 
cated people who in the very process of their education have 
been led to depreciate mental and spiritual reality, honesty, 
patriotism, personal integrity, as unimportant in the glam- 
or of hoped-for “success.” Such citizens being only half- 
convinced of the higher values become the easy prey of who- 
ever would entice them with promises of material comfort. 
The vast wealth that must now be spent in armament is cer- 
tain to cripple the educational process for generations to 
come. How much better it would have been to have been 
favoring the education of the whole man, cultural and spir- 
itual, to meet the inroads of false philosophies. The tech- 
nician who knows nothing of the world of ideas that under- 
lies our civilization becomes the ready prey of the propa- 
gandist. Under such conditions democracy perishes, having 
rotted away at the foundation. Nor is it sufficient for the 
citizen of a democracy to have a knowledge of philosophy in 
general. He should be acquainted with the fact that our 
institutions can rest securely only on a foundation of re- 
spect for the person. If and when democracy emerges from 
its present eclipse, it can be only through that consideration 
of personality which Personalism aims to give. Person- 
alism of some sort may be truly looked to as the philosophy 
of democracy, and of the future. 

The completion of the cycle by which the wheel has 
girdled the globe may well be considered as marking the end 
of an era in world culture and the beginning of a new epoch. 
The machine and the inventions of science in the hands of 
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the unscrupulous have tended toward a complete imperson- 
alism, the result of which is a new period of autocracy and 
violence. This impersonalism has unconsciously come to 
dominate much of our thinking. Most of all have its effects 
been apparent in the realm of educational theory and in the 
submergence of the old cultural ideals. Any true education 
will provide for technique without the loss of the cultural. 
The result is that the greatest bravery and the most sustain- 
ing principles are set at nought by machinery in the hands 
of the violent. The world of the present needs not so much 
the invention of new machines as new education in the real- 
ity and worth of human values. There is need for pioneer- 
ing in the realm of the moral and spiritual. Unless we can 
arrive at a new appreciation of the worth of the individual, 
a new sense of the pricelessness of the liberty of the free 
person, a consciousness that only by the development of the 
higher qualities of the person can there come peace and 
happiness on the earth, we are due for a new Dark Age. 

It may said that such a situation can be avoided only 
by the dominating presence of religion and that is doubtless 
true. However at the present moment even in the face of 
the threat of annihilation the dissension of warring sects 
sparring for material advantage prevents cooperation. All 
have however a common basis for action in the philosophy 
of theism. Here they can meet on common and undisputed 
ground, and without the impulse to burn each other at the 
stake. Theism asserts the rationality of faith, the existence 
of reasons for the belief in God, the supreme worth of the 
person, the reality of moral and spiritual values, the desir- 
ability of the good life, the necessity for love. There is 
scarcely a religion under the sun, certainly none of the 
world-religions that could not agree to cooperate on this 
platform. The philosophy of Personalism might without 
controversy be deemed essential alike to everyone of them. 
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Cooperation on this ground would bring together men of 
good will and religious intent. Association for the further- 
ance and production of spiritual values would bring a larger 
appreciation and sympathy, coming in time to displace the 
theological wrangles of warring sects with an emphasis on 
the reality of the God-like life. The test of religion would 
come to be recognized as dependent upon the production of 
the highest order of righteousness. Those only could event- 
ually survive which could show that they fostered the high- 
est spiritual values. This could become clear only in time 
but any religion really worthy of the name would wel- 
come the test. 

Herein we have the suggestion for a new approach to 
world problems. To many it will seem to pick out the weak 
things of the world for the confounding of the mighty. Per- 
haps we could not so much believe in it if the world and the 
times presented any alternative. The issue made terribly 
clear in the latest sad months of human history is shown 
without equivocation to lie between totalitarianism and 
democracy. Democracy can be bolstered only by a thorough 
understanding and recognition of the basic value of the 
person. We have improved machines to the nth degree until 
with a Frankensteinian insistence they threaten to destroy 
us. Let us give at least an equal amount of attention to the 
study and development of the person. Here, after all, is to 
be discovered the secret of all progress hitherto. The scien- 
tists have made recently the startling disclosure that even 
the so-called facts of science must include in the last anal- 
ysis the observer himself. There are undisclosed reaches of 
possibility in the rediscovery of the person. No investiga- 
tion of the physical world is nearly so likely to yield great 
results either in political and social progress or in the mas- 
tery of nature. She will yield the secrets of tomorrow to the 
men most closely cooperative with the personal character 
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which is her highest possession. The future of the world in 
any case waits upon the development of persons, and can 
rise no higher than those who compose it. Such is the func- 
tion of Personalism in a time of world crisis. 


ON SEEING MICHAELANGELO’S MOSES 
By JULIA JOHNSON DAVIS 


Jovelike, imperious, and unafraid, 

See how he leans upon the books of stone. 

These mighty limbs, these sinews were but made 
That he might bear his heavy task alone. 

As the Philistine in his giant strength, 

Like to Jehovah in his wrathful eyes, 

He fears no sea, no tide, no journey’s length, 

No priest of Baal nor prophet in disguise. 


This is not Moses whose slow tongue would falter, 
Here is no meekness and no anguished cry, 

No need of Aaron’s breath above the altar. 

The sculptor, seeing naught but Sinai, 

Forgot the man, remembering the rod, 

And shaped in stone the awful voice of God. 


WHY RELIGION LIVES 
By JAMES BISSETT PRATT 
| N every discussion it is well to know what one is talking 
about: and we are going to talk about religion. 

To say exactly what the word religion means is not an 
easy thing. At any rate it is not an easy thing to work out a 
definition of religion which will satisfy everyone. And if 
you talk with many people about the subject you will see 
that the reason for the ambiguity of the word is to be found 
not only in the complex and abstract matters into which a 
discussion of religion leads you, but also in the fact that 
people really do not have at the back of their minds the same 
thing, the same meaning, when they use the word. The 
many connotations of religion can, by analysis and classifi- 
cation, be reduced to two groups, but these two refuse 
further reduction; neither of them can be subsumed under 
the other. I refer to the cosmic and to the ethical meanings. 
Sometimes the term is used to refer to man’s consciousness 
of, and his relation to, the ultimate Determiner of Destiny; 
sometimes to indicate man’s sense of, and his aspiration 
for, the highest values. 

It will be part of my contention that religion at its rich- 
est and best must include both of these meanings, that it 
belongs both in the field of value and in the field of ontology. 
But even so, one must choose upon which of the two to place 
one’s emphasis. Neither the valuational nor the ontological 
can be reduced to the other, but in the last analysis one of 
the two must probably be the dominant factor in determin- 
ing one’s notion of what constitutes religion. This being the 
case, I owe it to you to say frankly that the cosmic or on- 
tological appears to me the most distinguishing feature, the 
most characteristic character of religion. In short, if I must 
define religion I should say something like this: that it is 
an attitude of the human mind, — and by this I mean not 
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only a belief but also an emotional and volitional attitude, 
— toward what is deemed the ultimate cosmic power, the 
final Determiner of Destiny. Religion must be distinguished 
from both morality and metaphysics. The emotional and 
volitional attitudes to which I have referred differentiate it 
from metaphysics, the sense of cosmic relationship distin- 
guishes it from morality. 

The cosmic reference seems to me the sine qua non of 
religion. Without it there would be no real difference be- 
tween it and the moral sense. Those who would define re- 
ligion purely in terms of ideals and values usually mean by 
the word what Matthew Arnold meant—“Morality touched 
with emotion.” But morality, as such, morality as distin- 
guished from mere ethical theory, is already and always 
touched with emotion. If that is what we want to talk about 
we have the good old word morality to use, for it means just 
that. But when we say religion most of us mean more than 
that. We mean more than “the consciousness of the highest 
social values,” as Professor Ames has worded it, more than 
“the quest of the ages for the good life shared in a good 
world,” as Professor Haydon has expressed it. We mean 
more also than Professor Dewey has in mind when he writes 
that “religious faith is the unification of the self in al- 
legiance to inclusive ideal ends which imagination presents 
to us, and to which the human will responds as worthy of 
controlling our desires and choices.”’* Unless my experience 
is quite misleading, the word religion as one finds it in “the 
best usage,” both written and spoken, usually has a cosmic 
reference. And quite aside from this factual question of 
actual usage, it is for me decisive that we need the word 
religion for this attitude of man toward the ultimate Power, 
and do not need it to express a moral or social tendency 


‘ The Liberation of Religion, Yale Review, Summer of 1934, p. 754. 
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toward ideal conduct, for which we already possess an 
entirely adequate term. 

Now if we take religion in the cosmic sense I have sug- 
gested—man’s attitude toward the Determiner of Destiny 
—it is easy to see why religion lives. It has lived throughout 
the past of the race and may be counted upon to live through 
all his future because man is the kind of being that cannot 
help taking an attitude toward the universe, or Reality as 
such. And by taking an attitude I mean more than assenting 
to a philosophy. I mean thinking about ultimate matters, 
wondering about the decisive cosmic powers, cherishing 
emotions and sentiments concerning them, directing one’s 
behavior in accordance with one’s belief about the kind of 
universe one is living in. If religion be taken in this large 
sense, if it be thus defined psychologically rather than 
creedally, it is plain that all earnest and serious men are 
bound to be religious. 

That throughout the future thoughtful human beings 
will always be religious is a conclusion that will follow with 
equal certainty if we start from the other way of conceiving 
religion referred to above — Arnold’s and Ames’ and 
Dewey’s and Bertrand Russell’s. If religion be taken to 
mean meditation upon ideas and ideals (as Russell views 
it), or enthusiastic devotion to noble causes, or morality 
touched with emotion, there can be little doubt that there 
will always be religious people—presumably many of them 
—so long as man retains what we know as human nature. 

Is this the end of the matter, and have we now nothing 
to do but congratulate ourselves upon the delightfully re- 
assuring fact that religion can never die? I fear this would 
be rather too easy, and that such self-gratulation would be 
rather premature. If one believes the final cosmic power is 
unconscious matter and force, one’s attitude toward this 
ultimate Determiner, though both intellectual, emotional, 
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and volitional, would be but a shadowy sort of religion. 
Whether religion in such a sense was destined never to die 
would hardly be a question of great moment. Unless the 
Determiner of Destiny be conceived and felt as worthy of 
worship, as somehow upholding or including the highest 
ideals and most fundamental values, one’s attitude toward 
it will be far from what most of us mean by religion in the 
richest and fullest sense. And similarly, an attitude toward 
a realm of Ideals if they be regarded as having no roots in 
the real, as cut-off from the actual cosmos in which our lives 
are set, will be a sadly thin sort of religion. “Worship” or 
devotion if it be joined with the conviction that the object of 
it is quite non-existent would be a rather colorless affair. 
The two sides of religion—the ontological and the valua- 
tional—need each other. It is only a religion which unites 
the two whose continued life is of great importance. 

But if we take religion in the double sense, combining 
the two aspects discussed, then its continued and permanent 
life is by no means so certain as we may have been led to 
suppose. Doubtless men will always take some attitude 
toward the Determiner of Destiny: doubtless they will al- 
ways find their morality touched with emotion. But will the 
Determiner of Destiny always be felt to be worthy of wor- 
ship, and will the values which man idealizes always be 
considered as rooted in the nature of things? Ah! there’s 
the rub. It is in this sense that the question becomes im- 
portant. Will religion live? 

One way of guessing the future is by considering the 
past. Religion as represented by, or embodied in, each of 
the great historical religions, has always combined the 
cosmic and the ethical aspects we have been considering. 
Some, indeed, have stressed one side more than the other; 
but the great moral religions, like Judaism and Buddhism, 
have taught that the Moral Law has the backing of the 
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Creator or of the cosmic Power of Karma; and the meta- 
physical religions, such as the Advaita Vedanta and the 
Taoism of Lao-tze, have presented Brahma or the Tao as 
supremely worthy of reverence. Conceivably man’s attitude 
toward the cosmic and his devotion to the ideal need not 
always be united: but historically they always have been. 
Religion in this rich and inclusive sense has never died. 

Why has it lived? Why is it living today? Why does it 
always persist when many particular creeds and the rituals 
that go with them die? To ask this question is to answer it. 
Religion lives because it makes a perennial appeal to human 
nature. 

I do not think it would be correct to assert that the rea- 
son for the lasting quality of religion is to be sought in the 
fact that man has a religious instinct. This common expres- 
sion, ‘‘man’s religious instinct,” involves very poor psy- 
chology. There is no religious instinct: or if there is, then 
man has so many hundred instincts that the term instinct 
ceases to explain or to mean anything. But while I insist 
that man has no religious instinct, I should maintain with 
equal assurance that man is instinctively, that is to say 
naturally and inevitably, religious. By this I mean that a 
being endowed with man’s intelligence and sense of wonder, 
with his tendencies to emotion and sentiment, and placed in 
a cosmic environment such as his, is bound to develop an 
attitude toward the Determiner of Destiny, and, unless 
inhibited by reason or misfortune, is very likely to idealize 
the cosmic or the ultimate Power within it. 

To this inborn trend toward a vaguely religious attitude 
that man brings trailing with him, there is added the tre- 
mendous respect for tradition which is enforced upon every 
young mind. Throughout past history and still in our day 
the eyes of most infants have always opened upon a religious 
world. The situation, I confess, is changing: but up till our 
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generation, at any rate, there has been something like a 
conspiracy on the part of the grown-ups, in every land, to 
make the young mind adopt at least an incipiently religious 
attitude. With all the tendency of the human reason to dis- 
cover the new, there has been united an inborn conserva- 
tism: and since religion is so woven into the texture of the 
revered past, the force of conservatism has contributed no 
small influence toward the retention of religion. 

But the appeal of religion to human nature is something 
much deeper and more essential than can be understood 
merely by the psychological fact of conservatism. The con- 
centration of attention upon the ultimate cosmic powers and 
the interpretation of these powers in terms of the highest 
values and ideals fits in almost perfectly with man’s natural 
ways of thinking, feeling, and desiring. The religious way 
of conceiving the universe is man’s first and simplest intel- 
lectual reaction to his experience. The “historical argu- 
ments for the existence of God” were not invented by the 
philosophers; or if they were, the invention took place over 
and over again in every land, and by philosophers whose 
names were never recorded and who did their thinking 
several thousand years before Thales was born. It was the 
human race that invented, or discovered, these arguments. I 
expect this is true even of the ontological argument in some 
primitive form, and certainly it is the case with the cos- 
mological and teleological arguments. Nor should the an- 
tiquity of these ways of thinking be considered a detraction 
from their force. Doubtless we cannot argue through the 
concept of causation back in time to a Great First Cause, 
who in the year 4004 B. C. or at some immensely remote 
moment made things out of nothing and started the causal 
series going. But the demand of the mind for explanation, 
for comprehension, for a synoptic grasp of reality, insists 
upon a Ground of Being without recognition of which the 
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laws of the universe and the laws of the mind seem extra- 
ordinarily at war. ‘Dark is the world to thee”; there is no 
doubt of that: and a reverent agnosticism is an appropriate 
attitude of the religious soul toward many a mysterious 
question. But one thing we know about this dark world: it 
produced us. It is the kind of world that produced man. It 
is characterized by that fact. 

Are we justified in considering this fact significant? 
The whole positivist tendency of thought would answer No! 
We have no right, it would insist, to do more than list the 
empirical facts, which observation discovers, drawing no 
conclusions, and making no hypotheses. Comte, the father 
of modern positivists, indeed, insisted that not only was no 
metaphysical generalization justifiable, but also that the 
tendency to draw general conclusions as to the nature of 
Reality as a whole belonged only to the childhood of the race. 
Three stages in human thought, you will recall, he outlined: 
the theological, the metaphysical, the positive. The first, he 
insisted, had been long since outgrown; the second we are 
rapidly and fortunately getting over; the third, the stage 
in which we shall be content simply to write down the facts 
as we find them, inhibiting the urge to speculate and ex- 
plain, will completely dominate the future. 

The history of philosophy since Comte’s time has not 
proved him to be a prophet. Philosophie thought has con- 
tinued, the eternal questions have kept on asking them- 
selves, thinkers are still puzzled and still yield to the human 
urge to speculate and work out possible explanations, just 
as if Comte had never forbidden them to do so, just as if 
Omar Khayyam had not come out by the same door wherein 
he went: just as if he had not summed up the end of human 
wisdom in the words, 


__ “While you live 
Drink! — for once dead you never 
shall return.” 
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Speculate we must; and so long as our descendants are 
men, speculate they will. And not only so. The simple solu- 
tion of our philosophical problems offered by extreme 
Naturalism will never bring complete satisfaction to more 
than a relatively small proportion of clear and persistent 
thinkers. Of course, philosophers will always disagree; but 
I am confident that the naturalistic hypothesis is too crudely 
and crassly simple to bring lasting and widespread satis- 
faction. 

I am thus confident chiefly because of the fact of con- 
sciousness. The materialist could work out a beautiful 
formula for the solution of all problems if it were not for 
the awkward facts of life and mind. I have often had the 
feeling that my materialist and behaviorist friends must be 
deeply irritated by the fact that they themselves are con- 
scious. It is always provokingly dangerous to saw off the 
branch on which you are sitting. But since the working out 
and the defense of a theory presupposes mentality, the best 
the materialist can do is to assert that consciousness, though 
real, never effects anything, never influences human action, 
never makes any difference; or else to say that consciousness 
properly understood is an aspect of the activity of brain 
cells, or is the expressive behavior of the organism. These 
identifications of consciousness with something which it 
obviously is not, have the controversial advantage that if 
you do not see their utter absurdity for yourself, no argu- 
ment can make you see it. If someone tells you conscious- 
ness is a large green turtle with yellow eyes and seventeen 
tails, and challenges you to prove that it is not, you may 
well be at a loss to know how you can answer the challenge. 
All that you could say would be that by consciousness you 
mean one thing and that by a turtle you mean another— 
and that by brain cells and their activity you mean a third: 
and that if you can know anything, you know that you do 
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not mean the same thing by these terms. To identify them 
would be to violate the most fundamental of all the laws of 
thought and to make intelligent discussion utterly out of the 
question. And it is just as absurd to identify thought with 
the unconscious behavior of the language mechanism as 
with the activity of nerve cells. When my behaviorist friend 
assures me that he himself is nothing but an unconscious 
victrola, I save my breath. And as for the doctrine that con- 
sciousness though conscious never influences the activity of 
the body, that thought and emotion and will never guide nor 
initiate behavior—well, there is no time here to discuss 
this, and I am not sorry: for I could see little use in discus- 
sion with a physiological organism all of whose words and 
expressions were completely determined by physico- 
chemical forces, and entirely uninfluenced by logical con- 
siderations. 

The fact of mind, then, cannot be denied, and, once ad- 
mitted, it makes a purely mechanistic interpretation of our 
world impossible. But if we rule out both positivism and 
materialism, the outlines of Reality which emerge are such 
as to make the religious interpretation one of the eternal 
possibilities. 

And we cannot stop here. The nature of the world as 
we find it, the facts of life and of mind, seem to indicate the 
presence of purpose within the processes of the cosmos. The 
brilliant hypothesis of Darwin, supplemented by all the 
laborious biological discoveries of devoted and careful in- 
vestigators since his time, has by no means done away with 
the need of the teleological category. The facts of both 
philogeny and ontogeny are as yet quite inexplicable on the 
principles of chemistry, physics, and dynamics. The lines 
that biological evolution has taken still seem to require the 
concept of purpose if they are to make sense. And by this I 
do not mean the clever designs of an anthropomorphic 
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Creator, but the immanent teleology which has been the 
common category of biologists and philosophers from Aris- 
totle to Bergson and Haldane. And we must remember that 
teleology, whether transcendent or immanent, is not a 
mechanical or a physical category. If purpose means any- 
thing at all it means conscious purpose. 

The world-picture which advancing science and philoso- 
phy are giving us is one that would have startled the 
ancients. For every discovery of new infinites of matter 
and energy and life brings with it a new realization and 
illustration of essential unity: a marriage of seeming op- 
posites which the reason is forced to recognize, and before 
which the imagination reels. There is no atom that does not 
owe part of its nature to every other atom: no event that is 
not causally connected with every other event. 


“No lily muffled hum of summer-bee, 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars: 
No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere; 
No Chaffinch, but implies the cherubim.” 

More and more our universe takes on the inner har- 
monies of an organism, informed throughout by a common 
life. 

“Farth’s crammed with heaven. And every common 
bush afire with God.” 

That the universe is of the spiritual nature suggested 
above has not been, and, I think, never can be completely 
demonstrated. But both history and psychology show that 
it is natural for the human intelligence to believe that some- 
thing like this picture of it is true, and natural for the heart 
to look up to the Determiner of Destiny as worthy of 
supreme reverence. The religious view of the world in its 
larger outlines makes a steady and fundamental appeal to 
man’s reason. It makes an equal appeal to his unreasoned 
intuitions and his emotional convictions. I point out this 
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fact not as if it were to be taken as evidence of the truth of 
religious faith, but merely as a psychological fact which 
has considerable bearing upon our problem, why religion 
lives. Religion lives chiefly because it makes a profound 
appeal to the deeper levels of our emotional life. Not with- 
out significance is the widespread popularity of that oft- 
repeated saying of St. Augustine’s, “Lord thou has made us 
for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in 
Thee.” In millions of hearts this verse finds an echo. When 
we hear it, something rises up in most of us and says, Yes, 
that is true! ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth His handiwork.” How does the religious 
man prove this? He does not. He opens his eyes and dis- 
covers it. The mystic speaks and we who are not mystics 
hear. As James expresses it, we recognize the deeper voice. 

Religion lives in part because it says what the reason 
approves, but still more because it satisfies the heart. It 
intimates to us more than the intelligence can demonstrate, 
more than exact speech can completely articulate, but some- 
thing which we feel to be of profound significance. In the 
words of Lao-tze, “the reason that can be reasoned is not 
the eternal reason; the name that can be named is not the 
eternal name.” If we ask for explicit definitions, the ancient 
Rishis of India reply, ‘Neti, neti.” “Not this, not this’: 
But though not explicity defined, “these obstinate question- 
ings of sense and outward things,” these 

“Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized 


have power to make 
Our oh years seem moments in the 


bei 
Of the epee Silence.” 


In the words of Plotinus, “though God escapes from 
knowledge, He does not escape us.” “While we are here we 
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may know this,” insists Yajnavalkya, in the Upanishads: 
“if not, I am ignorant and there is great destruction.” 

“The rest may reason and welcome,” says Browning’s 
Abt Vogler: “ ’Tis we musicians know.” And if you assure 
the mystic that this intimated but inarticulate Reality, 
which escapes his knowledge but does not escape him, is 
really nothing, he will respond with Goethe’s Faust, 

“In deinem Nichts hoff’ich 
das All zu finden.” 
(In thy Nothing I hope to find 
my All.) 

One could continue with confident mystical assertions 
such as these quite indefinitely. One could gather them 
from the writings and the sayings of every intelligent 
people and of every great historical religion. They are not 
confined to any one tradition or any one culture. The world 
over, the mystics speak one language and understand each 
other. But I refer to this very striking fact, you will under- 
stand, and appeal to this great cloud of witnesses, not for 
theological but for historical and psychological reasons: not 
with the idea of proving any of the doctrines of religion, but 
because of the light it throws upon the question of this 
lecture: Why religion lives. One of the principal reasons 
why it lives is to be found in the fact it finds us, (as 
Coleridge said of the Bible), that whether it be due to con- 
fusion in our thought, or to the sensitivity of our intuitions, 
we feel a warmth and a welcome and a great Amen when 
we hear religion speak through the mystics and the poets. 
And the significant thing that I wish to stress is not so much 
the assertions of the poets and mystics, but this echo and 
Amen which rises in the hearts of us millions and millions 
of garden variety humans. I am making no appeal to extra- 
ordinary individuals or experiences, to the ecstasies of 
saints or the inspired utterances of prophets, nor to the 
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beauty of poetic lines and images. These, were they cut-off 
from the familiar experiences of common men and women, 
would throw but little light on the psychological question 
why religion lives. The significant fact is the enormously 
wide and confident response made to the deeper pronounce- 
ments of religion by all sorts of human beings from every 
religion, in all the lands, through all the centuries. 

The widespread religious intuitions and feelings of 
which we have been speaking merge, with no line of demar- 
cation, in religious longings, desires, volitions, the nobler 
examples of the will-to-believe. “As the hart panteth after 
the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God. My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall I come 
and appear before God?” 

So the Hebrew psalmist expresses a common longing 
of his people. And not very differently an Indian psalmist, 
addressing the God, Varuna in the Rig Veda, cries, 


“Yearning for the wide-seeing one, my 
thoughts move onward unto him... 
Once more together let us speak. 
Varuna, hear this call of mine, be 
gracious unto us this day. 
Longing for help I cried to thee.” 


Men believe in God because they need Him. Religion has 
thus far weathered every storm, repulsed every attack, sur- 
vived every malady, because it satisfies as nothing else can 
do some of the deepest needs of human nature. Serious 
criticisms can be brought against each of the particular 
religions. Some of them have a great deal to answer for. 
Terrible crimes have been committed in their names, and 
designing men have sometimes used them as opium for the 
people. But there are certain great and fundamental values 
which religion has regularly contributed and still con- 
tributes to life; and it is the realization of this fact by the 
generality of mankind that largely explains their persistent 
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and unquestioning clinging to religious faith and practice, 
through evil report and good report, through joy and 
through disaster, through lightning and tempest, through 
plague, pestilence and famine, through battle, murder, and 
sudden death, with the passionate resolution: “though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

It may be worth our while, therefore, to consider some 
of the principal values which mankind owes to religion, 
some of the precious things which religion brings to the in- 
dividual and the race. I will suggest three of them. In the 
first place, religion enlarges the mind. It lifts the individual 
out of his little world, out of his cares and petty interests, 
his personal ambitions, his gossip and his business rounds, 
into an ampler sky, into an infinite world. This does not 
mean that all religious people are broad minded or have 
large interests; but it does mean—and I do not see how any- 
one can deny it—that religious people have broader minds 
and have larger interests than they would have if they were 
not religious. To think occasionally upon themes that tran- 
scend the local and immediate, to be concerned about cosmic 
matters, to take an attitude toward the Determiner of 
Destiny, this is an exercise and an experience which can 
hardly fail to stretch the mind, to enlarge the man. Religion 
does for the common man somewhat the same work that 
philosophy does for the thinker. It gets him for a time away 
from the paltry, it gives him a momentary vision of wider 
horizons. It disturbs him: disturbs him “with the joy of 
elevated thoughts.” And to nearly all religious men even of 
a very commonplace sort, a few times at least in their lives, 
it gives 
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ie ...a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Moments such as these, though they come but rarely, 
are among the high points of life, and affect all one’s other 
moments and hours and days and years. And aside from 
them, the habitual living of one’s life upon a conscious back- 
ground of infinity and eternity, marks off the religious man 
from his merely moral and efficient neighbor. 

The neighbor may be quite as moral as he. But while it 
is true that high and noble living is perfectly possible with- 
out what most of us would call religion, there can be little 
doubt that other things being equal, the average man is 
likely to live a purer and nobler life if he be religious than 
if he have no conscious and reverend attitude toward the 
Determiner of Destiny. For religion helps morality. It 
helps it in many ways. The thought which many a Christian 
and Moslem and Jew carries in the background of his mind 
through hours of temptation and trial, “Thou God seest 
me,” has its enormously restraining and guiding power. In 
the midst of danger when opportunity presents itself for 
heroism, little or big, the confidence that comes from faith 
that the ultimate Power of the Universe is on the side of 
the Ideal brings to the irresolute mind and the weak flesh a 
courage which could ill be spared. And nowhere else, I sup- 
pose, can one find so great a source of strength for righteous 
decision and noble living as in devotion to the Founder of 
one’s faith, in the image of the Living Christ, the Eternal 
Buddha, or of the great cloud of witnesses, never wholly 
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beyond the horizon, whose arms are always stretched out to 
receive the faithful soul into the communion of saints. 

In the noblest religions, moreover, this stimulus to indi- 
vidual morality has been supplemented by a clear call to 
social morality. The new application to the problems of 
society of the ideals long held aloft for personal conduct and 
aspiration is one of the characteristic developments of con- 
temporary Christianity and Judaism, and of some forms of 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and Islam. Religion, I know, is often 
criticized for not reforming the world and putting an end to 
war and bringing about other consummations devoutly to 
be wished. And indeed I wish churches and synagogues and 
Buddhist sects would and could do more than they are doing. 
But how much are the non-religious people accomplishing? 
And can one picture a more deadly blow to all the causes of 
economic and civic and social reform and helpfulness and of 
international good will than the world would suffer if all the 
religious people lost their religion? 

But in my opinion the greatest gift which religion brings 
to man is the gift of happiness. I believe that religion 
brings more happiness to man than any other one thing 
does. It would be impossible to prove this; but I think that 
careful observation of religious people and of unreligious 
people will show both that the former group are notably the 
happier, and also that the chief source of the happiness of 
these happy people is, directly or indirectly, their religion. 
I do not say that religious people are jollier than others, or 
that they have more than their share of pleasure. But I am 
convinced that they have an equanimity amid the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that they offer a resistance to the slings and 
arrows of outrageous Fortune, that they possess a confi- 
dence and an inner peace, which the non-religious man 
notably lacks. 

We can see why this should be if we will take a moment 
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to analyze what we mean by happiness. In the first place, 
happiness is not pleasure, not sensuous pleasure nor tem- 
porary exhileration. Happiness is a steadier thing than that 
and a more fundamental one. It has to do not with super- 
ficial ticklings but with the state of the whole man; not with 
the special senses nor with muscle and joint and glandular 
sensations, but with the fundamental urges and the long- 
lasting purposes of life. And I think we might say that 
happiness is, first, the sense of the harmonious and successful 
working of these purposes and instinctive drives, and then, 
in a larger way, the sense of our own harmony with our 
ultimate environment and the successful working of the 
larger and impersonal causes that we love. 

Pivotal in this suggestion of the meaning of happiness 
are the words harmony and sense of success. And a little 
reflection will show that it is doubtful whether: anything 
else can contribute so much to both the confident feeling of 
success and the realization of inner and outer harmony as 
ean religion. Of course any powerful passion tends to unify 
a man’s life so long as it lasts and violently asserts itself; 
but religion is distinguished from other sentiments or emo- 
tional interests and passions, in its steady persistence and 
in the width of its spread. Religion as it is found in the 
average religious man does not flare up suddenly and as 
suddenly die down: it exerts a uniquely steady influence. 
The religious man is not religious merely while he is in 
church, as the hungry man is hungry only before meals. 
There is seldom an hour in the day or the year of the re- 
ligious man’s life when the attitude toward the ultimate 
cosmic Power and supreme ideal and object of reverence 
and source of inspiration is not present in the background 
or the foreground of his consciousness. And it is only the 
subordinate and incidental purposes of life to which religion 
is felt to be irrelevant. Usually it is knit-up with the indi- 
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vidual’s supreme moral ideal or aspiration, and thus it pre- 
sides over all the other aims of life, prevents their mutual 
warring, and either inspires among them, or forces upon 
them, a considerable degree of harmony, a kind of “King’s 
Peace,” as a monarch does among his vassals. It is not al- 
ways successful. Civil wars occasionally arise. But there 
are few forces known to man that can rival religion in 
power to quell rebellion, transform a turbulent psycho- 
physical organism into a unified and effective man, and thus 
diffuse through life a sense of efficiency, wholeness, and self- 
realization. Largely, it does this through the inspiration of 
loyalty, loyalty to what is conceived at the same time as the 
supreme cosmic Power and as the highest object of rever- 
ence and worship. And not only inner harmony is the result 
of the dominance of religion when at its best, but also the 
sense of being in accord and at one with the ultimate en- 
vironment, the everlasting arms which are always under- 
neath. “Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all 
generations.” 

Happiness, I have suggested, means both harmony and 
the sense of success. It is hard to be happy when the causes 
that we love are failing. Therefore, perfect happiness in 
this world is rarely found, and when found is of brief dura- 
tion. Religion does not claim, nor try, to give complete and 
unbroken happiness. But from the very fact of its combined 
cosmic and ideal nature, it does shed a kind of assurance 
over the supreme values. Its kingdom is of this world, but 
not wholly of this world. And the cosmic faith that it in- 
spires throws a new light upon passing sorrows, and builds 
for one an interior stronghold or keep, which, for many a 
man, can never be captured by any foe. 

A considerable majority of religious people—even of 
seemingly commonplace ones—possess, I believe, a castle of 
this sort. A considerable majority find their unruly im- 
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pulses partly controlled and their lives largely unified and 
harmonized by a religious ideal and a religious faith. In 
sunny weather and in stormy, millions of rather average 
“folks” find in their religion both consolation, confidence, 
and hope. And if we consider the more intensely religious 
souls, we shall find they have inner sources of joy and deep 
delight quite beyond the imagination of those to whom re- 
ligion is largely meaningless. I have taken some pains in 
past years to gather information on this subject, and as a 
result of what I have learned from observation, from books, 
from questionnaires, from conversations, I feel convinced 
that religion contributes more than any other one influence 
to human calmness, confidence, and joy. 

It is largely because of these fundamental and lasting 
values which religion contributes to human life that men 
have always been unwilling to give it up. Religion lives 
because men need it and love it. But here we are brought 
up square against a fact of considerable theoretical and 
practical importance. It is seldom religion in the abstract, 
religion as such, that has been the giver of these gifts to 
man. The first of the three values I have named—the en- 
largement of the mind—may, indeed be brought about by a 
more abstract type of religion, but the second and third 
values—nobility of life and joyfulness of heart—come only 
from a more concrete and individual faith and worship. It 
is usually some historical religion, some particular religious 
tradition, that has brought, and still brings, these great 
values to mankind. A few intellectual or exceptionally 
spiritual individuals — a Spinoza, a Goethe, an Emerson — 
may find their life-needs satisfied in the highly rarified air 
of noble religious generalities; but something more con- 
crete, some definite teaching and belief, some sanctified 
form of worship, some recognized and shared sentiment, 
something that is specifically Christian or Hebrew or Bud- 
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dhist or Hindu, is needed, is almost prerequisite, for the 
nourishment of the spiritual life of all communities and of 
nearly all individuals. For most, a religious philosophy will 
not suffice; a religious tradition is essential. 

A religious tradition is something much richer and more 
complex than a creed. Creeds, indeed, form, or may form, 
parts of it. But tradition goes deeper down into the roots 
of a social group and of an individual than anything merely 
intellectual can go. It includes much of a man’s emotional 
outlook, his volitional tendencies, his ingrained sympathies, 
the sense of reverence and awe, the hope and aspiration, 
that he has brought with him from his childhood, and which 
ever retain in the background of his mind, the aura of the 
Past. Through it he finds himself bound together with an 
immense society of contemporaries, and feels himself bound 
together with a long procession of past generations, with 
the great dead, with prophets and apostles, all merged in 
one mighty Communion of Saints. Such tradition gets itself 
expressed, not in philosophies and theologies, but in sacred 
and glowing symbols the emotional significance of which 
means to the devout soul immeasurably more than any 
words can ever fully and definitely express. 

Tradition belongs not to religion as such, but always to 
some particular religion. And the great life-giving values 
which tradition contributes, it gives only to individual re- 
ligions. This fact has an obvious bearing on our question, 
why religion lives. It has lived in the past largely because 
it has been embodied in particular religious traditions. 
Those purists who would “liberate religion” (as they say) 
from the particularities of the individual, historical re- 
ligions, and purify it of everything but the universal, would 
make it pay for its heightened purity by an almost fatal loss 
in strength. A religion so well filtered of all special symbols, 
history, and tradition would be so tenuous and transparent 
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that the ordinary man, not a philosopher, might have diffi- 
culty in distinguishing it from just nothing at all. Religion 
of such a sort would live, would always live. But it might 
not be very important. If religion in the future is to play 
the great and beneficent role it has played in the past, it 
will still have to work through the traditions and symbols 
of particular religions. 

There have been, there are, and there always will be 
individuals to whom religion of the more abstract sort, re- 
ligion loosed from tradition, religion without the sanction 
of Society and of the Past, will minister, and for whom it will 
suffice. It may be that the proportion of such individuals 
will increase as the human race advances in intellectual and 
spiritual development. But up to the point we have now 
reached, and so far as the generality, the rank and file of 
mankind is concerned, one might almost say that religion of 
the abstract sort will never die because it has never lived. 
For most people it is something like the triangle: it inhabits 
the realm of essence rather than that of existence. It is 
eternal because it is out of time: it belongs rather to the 
mathematical than to the biological category. 

For the great mass of mankind only the specific, his- 
torical, traditional religions are alive. Bright individuals 
can indeed invent bright, new “religions,’’ and these can 
sometimes get a temporary following among other bright 
people. But unless these religions can make connection with 
one or another of the great historical religious traditions, 
they have little chance of long survival. The promoters of 
Theosophy, to take only one example, have understood this 
very well; they have done their best to graft their teachings 
upon the ancient root of Indian thought and tradition. 

Let me repeat: except for unusual individuals only spe- 
cific religions are alive. And if they are to live into the 
future it will be because they are really alive today. If they 
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settle down into abstractions and conventional ceremonies, 
into pious tabulations of past beliefs or into religious eti- 
quette and religious millinery, they will gradually desiccate 
and disappear, for the good reason that they will already 
have lost what real life they had. “Unto him that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundantly: but from him that 
hath not shall be taken that little which he seemeth to have.” 
If the religions are to live they must permanently retain 
their vigor and their power of adaptation and growth. 

In conclusion then, I would say that religion has lived 
through the past because it has fitted human nature and 
because it has nourished the spiritual life of man: and that 
it has been able to do this because it has, in the past, got 
itself embodied in living faiths, in moving symbols, in up- 
lifting ideals, in commanding traditions. 


MYSTICISM AND EXPERIENCE 
By ROBERT LEET PATTERSON 

N his presidential address to the American Theological 
@ Association in the spring of 1936’, Professor Pratt has 
sketched in sharp outlines the antithesis which he believes 
to obtain in the religious life of man between the moral 
interest, on the one hand, and the mystical, on the other. 
The former, with its emphasis upon personality and its 
preoccupation with the problem of evil, leads—if it be per- 
mitted to develop unchecked—to the concept of a finite, 
personal God perpetually engaged in a struggle with forces 
which he can only partially control. The latter, turning with 
equal inevitability toward the cosmic and the boundless, 
finds its logical terminus in some form of pantheistic Abso- 
lutism. Whether this be an ultimate antinomy, or whether 
the two conflicting world-views can be reconciled in a higher 
synthesis, is a question which Professor Pratt propounds 
for further investigation. Needless to say, I do not pretend 
to provide an answer to it in the present paper. What I do 
seek to accomplish is to submit certain suggestions as to 
the way in which this antithesis should be envisaged, and as 
to the direction in which a possible solution may be found, 
which, I hope, may not prove wholly unfruitful in calling 
forth instructive comment, and, if need be, correction. 

At the outset, then, I would call attention to another 
opposition in the history of thought, of which the two anti- 
theses find their most distinguished representatives in St. 
Thomas Aquinas and his followers on the one part, and, on 
the other, in John Calvin and his disciples. St. Thomas held 
that the existence of God can be demonstrated by human 
reason, and under his influence the Roman Catholic church 
has gone so far as to anathematize those who maintain the 
opposite opinion. Calvin, on the contrary, took the view that 
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human reason, because of the Fall, is incapable of acquiring 
a knowledge of God, and that he can be reached only 
through the illuminating power of grace which ravishes the 
soul above itself, and thus enables it to perceive that to 
which in its natural state it was blind. Yet the God whom 
both these thinkers believe themselves to reach by two such 
dissimilar routes is one and the same—the classical Deity of 
Christian tradition. 

If, however, we examine St. Thomas’s famous five 
proofs of the divine existence, we find that the first three 
conduct us respectively to an unmoved prime mover, an 
uncaused cause, and a necessary being. For reasons which 
I have given elsewhere’, I hold that these three so-called 
proofs are in fact three statements of a single cosmological 
argument which proceeds from the contingent to the neces- 
sary and from the transient to the permanent. This proof, 
I submit, in spite of the Kantian critique’, is valid so far 
as it goes. But it does not of itself give us the God of 
theism. What it does give us is an Absolute, and the effort 
to identify this Absolute with the God of Christianity occu- 
pies St. Thomas throughout the greater portion of the first 
book of each of his great Swmmae. Into the details of his 
argument I do not propose here to enter. What I wish to 
suggest is that the attempt to establish this identification is 
a mistake, and that to persist in such a course is to involve 
ourselves needlessly in a number of insoluble problems. 

In the first place, there is so much evil in the world we 
know that it is difficult to believe that it is the best of all 
possible worlds, if other worlds be possible at all. We are 
then faced with the knotty question, Why did not God create 
a better one? — a query very a propos, but to it what answer 


2 The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas, ch. LV. 
2 Ibid., see also my article, “The Argument from Motion” in The New Scholasticism, July, 
1936. 
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can be given? We can scarcely be expected to acquiesce in 
St. Thomas’s reply that God is under no moral responsibil- 
ities in the matter. 

In the second place, the notion of creation must be made 
intelligible if it is to be of use in philosophy. Empirically 
we are acquainted with the process of making something 
out of a pre-existing material. Yet this is very different 
from the production of a complete entity de novo and ex 
nihilo. It would seem that the notion of creation is arrived 
at by abstracting the concepts of a maker, his activity, and 
the product thereof, from that of the material out of which 
the thing is made, or, to view it from another angle, by 
combining the efficient, formal, and final causes and omit- 
ting the material cause. But such combination is purely 
arbitrary. Nothing in our experience corresponds to the 
notion of creation, neither can its validity be established 
@ priori. 

And, in the third place, there is the difficulty of relating 
the Absolute and self-sufficient God of orthodox theology, 
who is conceived as unchanging and eternal, to the world of 
time and change. Few have wrestled with this problem as 
earnestly and conscientiously as St. Thomas, yet his solu- 
tion requires us to admit that a relation can be real in one 
term and only rational in another, and that the world can 
thus be really related to God while God is really unrelated 
to the world. Those who find such theory inacceptable will 
feel it incumbent upon them to develop another in its stead, 
and will face no light task. 

I am, of course, aware that there is more to be said on 
the other side of the case than I have been able to take into 
consideration in these brief paragraphs. I have sought only 
to indicate why the effort to identify God with the Absolute 
seems to me unprofitable. I now ask the reader to look again 
at the opposite point of view. It is one which modern specu- 
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lation has rendered familiar, and which has recently been 
defended at length by Professor G. Dawes Hicks in his 
Hibbert Lectures. From the fact that God is conceived as 
Himself existing within the Absolute, it need not be in- 
ferred that his position therein is not an exalted one. We 
have but to recall Plato’s Demiurge and the Deity of Aris- 
totle to see that such need not be the case. God may yet 
constitute the apex, or, if we prefer the metaphor, the 
center, of the universe, and his activity may be everywhere 
operative. 

It is frequently urged that the position in question is 
defective inasmuch as a universe composed of contingent 
beings will itself be contingent, and will, therefore, compel 
us to proceed further and to posit as an ultimate ground 
what Professor Taylor has called a “super-nature.”* The 
objection depends for its relevance upon the assumption 
that the universe is a mere heterogeneous aggregation of 
entities lumped promiscuously together without order or 
structure save such as is imposed by an external power. 
Plainly such an assumption is baseless. The law and order 
which we find present in every portion of the universe need 
not necessarily be referred to some external agency, nor is 
it legitimate to argue that, because the parts are not self- 
sufficing, the whole cannot be self-sufficing; for it is plain 
that a whole can possess qualities which pertain to none of 
its parts. The universe may be found, if we examine it 
closely enough, to be a gigantic organism, the parts of 
which cannot exist in isolation from the whole, whereas the 
whole—which is related to no environment beyond itself— 
may properly be said to possess the attribute of aseity. 

We are often told that the theory is inadmissible be- 
cause it fails to satisfy the just demands of religion. To 
this objection there are two rejoinders which can be made. 
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In the first place it may be said that it is not a question of 
what we should like, but of what the situation actually is, 
and that neither religion nor any other interest can pre- 
sume to lay down requirements which the nature of reality 
must fulfil. It cannot but be admitted, however, that the 
reply is a trifle banal. No rational thinker supposes that 
he can determine at will the conclusions to which his think- 
ing will lead him. Yet to those who judge that the good in 
the universe exceeds the evil both in quantity and quality, 
and is far more significantly characteristic of the whole, it 
will inevitably appear that there is something wrong with 
any view which does not do justice to this state of affairs. If 
religion be rooted in the nature of things, it must have 
legitimate demands to make which no responsible thinker 
can ignore; hence the above objection cannot be dismissed 
as trivial or fantastic. 

None the less it may be urged, in the second place, that 
the objection presupposes that the religious interest must 
find its entire satisfaction in God. But why should we sup- 
pose that this is the case? May not the nature of the Abso- 
lute be such as to satisfy to the full the cosmic mysticism of 
which Professor Pratt has spoken? 

In this connection we may glance for a moment at the 
fourth of St. Thomas’s five proofs—that which is based 
upon the notion of degrees of being, truth, and goodness. It 
is, in my judgment’, a causal argument, and no more than 
its three predecessors does it demonstrate the existence of 
the God of theism. Both the notion of degrees of being and 
truth, and the Aristotelian view of the nature of universals, 
upon which it is based seem to me untenable; I shall, there- 
fore, make no attempt to resuscitate the proof in its original 
form. It may, nevertheless, direct our attention to the 


*Cf., The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas, pp. 82-90; see also Father 
Descogs’s Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis, t. II. pp. 63-72. 
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Platonic doctrine of forms, and the Idea of the Good, whence 
it derives. There is, I am convinced, no middle ground be- 
tween the view that values are objective and are known 
directly by what Dr. Broad has termed “non-perceptual 
intuition,”’ and the view that they are wholly subjective in 
character. The latter theory, if taken in deadly earnest and 
carried to its logical conclusion—which it seldom is—can 
only end in the destruction of the sense of obligation and in 
moral anarchy. If values be indeed objective, it is most 
natural to regard them as ultimate factors in, or constitu- 
ents, of an Absolute. For, surely, to argue from their uni- 
versal validity to their objectivity and independence of any 
human mind, and then from this very objectivity and inde- 
pendence to infer the existence of a divine mind in which 
they subsist, is to reason in a circle. The Absolute, I should 
contend, is capable of satisfying both our moral and aes- 
thetic interests, and since these are inextricably entangled 
with the religious interest, the Absolute is capable of satis- 
fying to a great degree the demands of the religious spirit. 

If religion as well as pure reason, mysticism as well as 
logic, thus lead us to the Absolute as to a final goal, the 
question may be raised whether theism is not in conse- 
quence sufficiently discredited to require no further exami- 
nation. To this I should answer that the cosmic mysticism, 
upon which Professor Pratt has laid such emphasis, is not 
the only type of mysticism. The situation is not so simple. 
There is also a mysticism which is less concerned about 
arriving at a state of harmony with the cosmos than about 
discovering a divine object of personal devotion, a Being 
whom it may term at will Father, Friend, Beloved, but with 
whom it may establish reciprocal relations of affection and 
devotion such as can obtain only between selves. By way of 
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contrast with the cosmic, we may nominate this variety of 
mysticism, personalistic. To discover it in its purest form 
we may turn to the Hebrew prophets and psalmist and to 
the early Sufis. The great vision of Isaiah remains its most 
vivid imaginative expression, and in the prayer of Rabi’a’ 
it attains its most fervent devotional utterance. 

These two types of mysticism are, of course, frequently 
found in conjunction, as, for instance, in the Bhagavadgita 
where the personal God who is the object of bhakti is ex- 
plicitly identified with the ultimate Being in which all things 
exist. And wherever the notion of a single, absolute, 
omnipotent, and creative God is accepted, both forms of 
mysticism may be expected to flourish together, and to be 
distinguishable only by relative emphasis. If we refuse to 
identify God with the Absolute, we may still hope that both 
varieties will continue to exist, but in that case we must 
regard them as directed toward different objects. 

It was with this hypothetical disjunction in mind that I 
directed the reader’s attention upon the opposing views of 
Aquinas and Calvin. The latter would, of course, have been 
horrified at the ontological severance which I have sug- 
gested. Nevertheless the fact remains that his mysticism 
was emphatically of the personalistic type. The Calvinist, 
if pressed, will admit that reason can give us a god, but he 
will assert that it cannot give us God—the God of revela- 
tion. What I propose is that we take this contrast seriously. 
Reason, let us admit, can give us an Absolute which is not 
God; can mysticism of the personalistic type give us a God 
who is not the Absolute? 

This, then, is the crucial issue before us. Does the per- 
sonalistic type of mysticism plumb reality to a greater 


"“O God! if I worship thee in fear of Hell, burn me in Hell; if I worship thee in 
hope of Paradise, exclude me from Paradise; but if I worship Thee for Thine own 
sake, withhold not Thine everlasting beauty.” See Prof. R. L. Nicholsons’ The 
Mystics of Islam. P. 115. 
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depth than does the cosmic? Does it touch a profounder, a 
more ultimate, level of being? If not truer, is its witness 
at least more important? Does it pierce to the very center of 
the universe, and thus provide us with a supreme insight in 
the light of which we can orientate all our knowledge? The 
theistic mystic will answer in the affirmative. He is aware, 
so he tells us, of a reality which responds to his advances as 
person responds to person, of a consciousness with whom he 
can commune, in whose goodness, wisdom, and power he 
can confide, and from whom proceeds a vivifying and puri- 
fying influence upon his soul. But the philosopher must 
inevitably inquire, How much of this is interpretation, and 
what were the original data upon which the interpretation 
is based? Were they identical with the data presented to 
the non-theistic mystic, and are the discrepant outlooks 
entirely due to different inferences subsequently made? If 
this be the case and we could isolate the data, we might hope 
thereafter to detect the erroneous inference which has pro- 
duced the discord. Or are the two sets of data either totally 
distinct or partially overlapping? If so, each interpretation 
may well be valid so far as it goes; our problem will then 
be merely one of reconciliation, and to this our hypothesis 
would appear to provide the key. Or is one set of data 
wholly inclusive of the other? If this be the situation, it 
seems clear that it is the personalistic mystic who possesses 
the inclusive set, since he alone is able to harmonize both 
points of view. Non-theistic mysticism must be content to 
explain away its rival as the product of illusion or mis- 
interpretation. But there is nothing in its own outlook 
which the personalist cannot accept provided that he be not 
compelled to identify the universe or Absolute which it con- 
templates with the personal God who is the object of his 
own devotion. 

The task of determining even approximately the con- 
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stituents of these two sets of data, and thus of discovering 
which of these three possible relations actually holds be- 
tween them, is not likely to prove feasible so long as the 
mystics of the various great world-religions persist in prac- 
ticing their devotions in mutual isolation. Our hope must 
be that in the future the dogmatic walls of partition will 
be sufficiently broken down to enable the contemplatives of 
all faiths to co-operate with one another in the same quest, 
and to share, so far as may be, their spiritual experiences 
incommon. We must not, indeed, be too sanguine regarding 
the immediate consequences, even should a liberal attitude 
be generally adopted, for it is precisely in the interpretation 
of these experiences that their practical importance lies. It 
is not so much in the ecstatic joy that may endure for an 
hour, as in the hope that it brings and the insight that it 
offers in the light of which the subject may reorientate all 
his thinking, that the value of the mystical experience is to 
be found. And when we reflect upon the conflicting theories 
of knowledge which have been suggested by the examination 
of sense-data, with which everybody is thoroughly familiar, 
we cannot expect that in the spiritual realm identical ex- 
periences will inevitably produce agreement in interpreta- 
tion. 

None the less could the nature of the mystical experi- 
ence in its various forms be made clear, and the underlying 
unit of these be established, the gain for the philosophy of 
religion would be immense. In the thought of today we too 
often find an epistemological realism in the treatment of 
sense-data arbitrarily conjoined to a subjectivism in all 
other fields. Yet,surely, consistency requires that, if we 
are to be realists, we should be so, not only in the world of 
sense-experience, but also in mathematics, ethics, aesthetics 
and religion ; and similarly that, if we are to be subjectivists 
in these latter realms, we should be so in the former also. 
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And the justice of this contention, obvious though it seem 
to many of us at present, can be urged with even greater 
force once the data of the religious experience have been 
more clearly determined and the obscurity which now sur- 
rounds them dissipated. 

Does it follow, however, from what has just been said 
that in the present state of our knowledge no support for 
the theistic hypothesis can be derived from the study of 
mystical experiences? In reply to these questions there are 
two considerations upon which stress may justifiably be 
laid. In the first place, as we have seen, the theist can quite 
consistently incorporate in his own world view whatever 
data may be supplied by the cosmic type of mysticism. As 
a matter of fact he has done so in the past, usually by 
identifying his personal God with the philosophical Abso- 
lute. But there is no reason why he should not continue to 
do so after he has separated them so long as his metaphysics 
permits him to affirm the reality of both of them at once. 
And, in the second place, we may point out that his own 
view offers a more plausible and adequate explanation 
than any other of all those experiences which have sug- 
gested the Christian doctrine of grace. It is precisely ex- 
periences of this type, those which seem to involve aid, 
illumination, and guidance, proceeding from some super- 
human source, which have led popular Hinayana Buddhism 
to deify its founder, and have led Mahayana Buddhism to 
develop its doctrine of Bodhisattvas. The atheistic attitude 
has proved difficult to maintain, and is not this difficulty 
due to its inadequacy to account for the facts of man’s 
spiritual life? 

The atheist will no doubt reply that the theist’s position 
rests upon a misinterpretation of these facts, that it results 
from a confusion between perceptions and judgments.’ We 
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may at once concede that this may possibly be the case. But 
what reasons are there for supposing that it actually is the 
case? Unless we first know what the mystic’s perceptions 
are, how can we tell that such a confusion has been com- 
mitted? The argument is capable of working both ways, 
and can be directed with at least equal plausibility against 
the non-theistic mystic. 

Those instances in religious history in which the pres- 
ence of a seemingly supernatural factor is most impressive, 
undoubtedly occur in the case of outstanding personalities 
who feel themselves constrained by forces which they be- 
lieve to come from without, to undertake and carry out 
missions which they themselves are nevertheless reluctant 
to prosecute. I refer to such figures as Amos, Jeremiah, and 
St. John. In the conclusion to her life of the latter, Miss 
Sackville-West has emphasized the apparently arbitrary 
character of the facts before us. They perplex us by the 
unpredictable manner in which they erupt into the sequence 
of events. If such things can happen at all, we ask ourselves, 
why do they not do so more frequently? Why here and now, 
and not there and then? And yet is not their mystery les- 
sened when we attribute them to the intervention of a 
superhuman personality, whose actions in particular cir- 
cumstances we cannot indeed foresee, but of whose char- 
acter we can form a by no means wholly inadequate notion? 
If the theistic hypothesis is thus capable of explaining 
better than any other the data furnished us by the history 
of religion and by the study of the spiritual life, we are 
surely justified in entertaining it; but we are not justified 
in resting on our oars—on the contrary we should make 
every effort to extend our yet all too hazy information of the 
mystical experience in order that we may subject our hypo- 
thesis to a more fruitful criticism in the light of a fuller 
knowledge. 
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It does not follow, however, from the fact that we are 
disposed to treat religious experience with the reverent 
seriousness which the Calvinist demands, that we should 
acquiesce in his condemnation—imposed in consequence of 
a supposed Fall—of the speculative reason. On the con- 
trary, even as the worth of the religious experience itself 
can only be discovered by rational reflection upon it, so any 
argument proceeding from another basis to the same con- 
clusion should be gratefully welcomed by us. Now the 
reader will have observed that I have heretofore said 
nothing about the fifth of St. Thomas’s proofs, which is 
none other than the ancient argument from design. This 
proof occupies a unique position among its fellows in that, 
if valid at all, it gives us, not the Absolute, but the God of 
theism. In a sense it proves too much for St. Thomas, inas- 
much as his position requires him to hold that, while we can 
know that God is, we cannot know what he is. The Angelic 
Doctor wishes first to introduce his Via Remotionis, and 
next his principle of analogy, before he arrives at the ob- 
vious conclusion of the argument. Accordingly he makes 
use of it twice, once to prove that God exists, and again to 
prove that God is an intelligence.’ But, if it prove the latter 
point at all, it proves it the first time, and we, who are not 
committed to his doctrine of analogy, need not shrink from 
this conclusion. The Kantian criticism, that the argument 
does not prove the existence of a Creator, but only that of a 
divine Architect, is all in our favor, for this is precisely 
what upon our own principles is to be anticipated. 

The obvious objection may be made that the proof does 
not give us absolute demonstration; the utmost that it can 
claim is a high degree of probability. The soundness of this 
contention must be frankly conceded; but, where certainty 
is not to be had, probability ought not to be despised. A 
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more serious consideration is that the argument can be used 
to establish the existence of an evil principle as well as that 
of a good. The objection, as it stands is not fatal, for the 
existence of such a dualism within the all embracing Abso- 
lute is not inconceivable. Its force is weakened, however, 
by the counter-consideration that much of the evil in the 
universe can be plausibly explained as due to the recalci- 
trance of the material upon which the great Designer 
works, or to the resistance of subordinate, and not co-equal, 
intelligences. 

There is no doubt, moreover, that the strength of the 
argument has been greatly obscured by the fashion which 
has prevailed among many philosophers of talking about 
”immanent teleology.” This is a vague phrase to which it 
is difficult to attach any definite meaning, but it is often 
used as though it connoted some mysterious principle which 
relieves the thinker from the necessity of invoking either a 
fortunate accident or intelligent direction to account for 
the seeming realization of ends. Yet, when we inquire as 
to the nature of this principle, we are given little enlighten- 
ment. Where apparent instances of design are found, it is 
conceivable that they may be the result, either of chance or 
of conscious purpose, but it is not easy to suppose that they 
are due neither to one nor the other. The advocate of imma- 
nent teleology may be not unreasonably suspected of trying 
to “have it both ways,” than which there is no greater 
philosophical sin. 

It would seem, then, that the argument from design, 
although it lacks the conclusive character of an a priori 
demonstration, does yield a very considerable degree of 
probability. In what relation does it stand, however, to our 
previous argument from the data furnished by the study of 
mystical experiences? May it not be contended that the 
latter is merely an appeal to religious experience as indica- 
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tive of the activity of a supra-mundane intelligence, and is 
thus nothing else than a special presentation of the former? 
If this be the case, we are left with only one argument. 

In replying to this objection we must draw a distinction. 
In so far as we have invoked the great figures of religious 
history, its prophets and saints, and have pointed to their 
activities as testimony to the presence of a super-human 
agency, we have employed the notion of conscious purpose 
or design which is the mainspring of the teleological proof. 
We have advanced new evidence, but we have not pro- 
pounded a new argument. But in so far as we have appealed 
to mystical experiences directly, the case is otherwise. It is 
not as evidence of divine purpose that they are cited, but as 
instances of man’s awareness of God. Were we all mystics, 
we should know such experiences at first hand, and should 
be able to talk of them with much the same familiarity as 
that which all of us enjoy when discussing sense-data. As 
most of us are not mystics, we are compelled to get our 
information at second hand. We face the possibility that 
the experiences have been incorrectly reported, that the 
account is colored by interpretation or misinterpretation, or 
that the data themselves are illusory. Now the first argu- 
ment in support of the validity of the mystic’s insight is 
based upon analogy. It appeals to similar fields of intuitive 
knowledge, to ethics, aesthetics, and mathematics. It is 
based upon the principle that the activities of the mind 
should always be trusted until cogent reasons for distrust- 
ing them are advanced, that they should be treated as 
innocent until proved guilty. If this principle be departed 
from, we have no defense against the solipsist other than the 
reductio ad absurdum which, when applied, brings us back 
to our present position. To put the argument in different 
language, if religious insight be a genuine variety of intui- 
tion, its validity should be granted. Particular mistakes by 
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particular individuals can be committed therein, as in all 
fields of knowledge, but they are subject to correction, and 
do not discredit knowledge itself. That religious insight is 
a genuine variety of intuition is proved, in the second place, 
by the testimony of history which shows that its occurrence 
is at least as normal as that of artistic inspiration. It is 
natural, in other words, for man to be religious, and it is 
natural for religion to culminate in vision. And that the 
vision of the theistic mystic is profounder than that of his 
non-theistic brother is shown by the more inclusive char- 
acter of his world-view, which is to say by an argument 
from coherence. In all this, it will be observed, there has 
been no appeal to the notion of design. 

We have, then, if the above analysis be correct, two 
avenues of approach to God, one by way of the argument 
from design, and one by that from the nature of religious 
experience. It is upon the latter that I desire to lay most 
stress. And IJ ask the reader to notice carefully just what it 
is that I have tried to show, namely that the mystic does see. 
If all he does is to reason from his own feelings and emo- 
tions, he is quite as likely to be mistaken as anyone else, but, 
if he sees, what he sees must be there. 


THOREAU AND NATURE 


By MAx COSMAN 
A FULL-LENGTH biography, not to mention a few 


volumes of selections, published recently and ac- 
claimed by critics and reading public, proves that Thoreau 
is alive today, and a valid subject for additional inquiry. Of 
the many interesting avenues of research these come easily 
to mind: his disregard of the social fabric, his mastery over 
economic circumstances, the success with which he con- 
trolled and directed inner resources. But our purpose here 
is to consider his autobiographic revelations in verse, to 
follow their trail and find the silent clearing in his soul. 
Though he never integrated his experiences in a lengthy 
effort like The Prelude, Thoreau did repeatedly examine his 
own life and offer the findings to a select number of friends, 
somewhat augmented for a time by the readers of The Dial. 
Since aim of existence was a matter of concern to the New 
England transcendentalists of whom he was so decided a 
representative, it is not surprising to find that he gave re- 
current attention to his own purpose on earth. We may be 
certain that learning the stops and vents on his flute was no 
ordinary affair to him; the study tasked his days. He tells 
us in Mission: 


“T’ve searched my faculties around, 

To learn why life to me was lent: 

I will attend the faintest sound, 

And then declare to man what God hath meant.” 

God’s intent was not clear immediately. Strenuous at- 

tendance upon inner monitions, however, brought inklings. 
In some prefatory verses in the Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers Thoreau was enabled to assure himself: 


“T am bound, I am bound, for a distant shore. 
By a lonely isle, by a far Azore, 
There it is, there it is, the treasure I seek, 
On the barren sands of a desolate creek.” 
389 
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That his dedication to mystic adventure was no casual con- 
viction can be also seen in Life: 


ae eatin so my life sails far, 
To double some far cape not yet explored.” 


Emersonian mysticism made incarnate in Thoreau appears 
once more in Inspiration: 


“T hearing get, who had but ears, 
And sight, who had but eyes before; 
I moments live, who lived but years, 
And truth discern, who knew but learning’s lore. 


I hear beyond the range of sound, 
I see beyond the range of sight, 
New earths and skies and seas around, 
And in my day the sun doth pale his light.” 


This abandonment to the supra-material is no doubt in- 
evitable for all poetic young men who must needs wait 
longer for their portion in daily affairs (the finer issues of 
life are not to be achieved on the surface) than their even 
prosaic brethren that can readily enter in upon the more 
common ventures about them. For all that, we here have 
egocentricism with a vengeance. We may put it down, how- 
ever, to chanticleer’s crowing loudest at dawn. He is a much 
quieter fowl, though still domineering, during other parts 
of the day. Indeed, when he does not press issues too hard, 
Thoreau can see his life to be much like a stroll upon the 
beach, as near the ocean’s edge as he dare go. A few of his 
untitled lines carry out this thought: 


“My sole employment ’tis, and scrupulous care, 
To place my gains beyond the reach of tides, 
Each smoother pebble, and each shell more rare, 
Which ocean kindly to my hand confides.” 


This is utterance legitimate enough for one who already 
knows that he is not to be a farmer, clerk, or teacher, but 
poet rather, or Nature’s secretary at least. Nor did Thoreau 
use the word confides carelessly. As he reached out past the 
bounds of the ordinary, he sought for and found assurance 
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of God’s help. The spiritual conviction thus gained is duly 
recorded : 
“Fame cannot tempt the bard 
Who’s famous with his God, 
Nor laurel him reward 
Who hath his Maker’s nod.” 
So assured was he of God’s will in return for service to Him 
that in Prayer he could confidently make the strangest of 
requests: 
“And next in value, which thy kindness lends, 

That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 

Howe’er they think or hope that it may be, 

They may not dream how thou’st distinguished me.” 

One phase of this divine distinction became especially 
apparent to Thoreau: it was freedom, the basic ingredient 
of any success beyond the mediocre. Such freedom he de- 
cided to guard zealously against friend as well as foe. Now 
follows a sentiment peculiarly pat to our own day when 
this political party or another fixes us with a glittering eye 
and seeks to wed our permanent attention to its salubrious 
tale. Let every would-be Thoreauvian ponder these stanzas 
from Independence: 
“Be sure your fate 
Doth keep apart its state, 


Not linked with any band, 
Even the noblest of the land. 


“The life that I aspire to live 
No man proposeth me; 


No trade upon the street 
Wears its emblazonry.” 


What is the life that is to justify god-like detachment? In 
nature Thoreau gives us a direct answer: 


“O Nature! I do not aspire 
To be the highest in thy cuire, — 
Tobeameteorinthesky, | 
Or comet that may range on high; 
Only a zephyr that may blow 
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Among the reeds by the river low; 
Give me thy most privy place 
Where to run my airy race. 


In some withdrawn, unpublic mead 
Let me sigh upon a reed, 

Or in the woods, with leafy din, 
Whisper the still evening in: 

Some still work give me to do, — 
Only — be it near to you! 


For I’d rather be thy child 

And pupil, in the forest wild, 

Than be the king of men elsewhere, 
And most sovereign slave of care: 
To have one moment of thy dawn, 
Than share the city’s year forlorn.” 

It was the universe of Nature then that Thoreau in- 
tended to take as his province, even though he must have 
suspected how Concord-bound his physical life was to be. 
The paradox, however, was not insuperable to him, for 
Nature like the sun, so he reasoned, could be focussed on 
any place and all its properties he studied in any one spot. 
Thus he dedicated himself. The dedication is reaffirmed in 
Walden, that highest mountain peak his experience was to 
climb. As he jots down his experiment in simplifying life, 
Thoreau becomes aware that he cannot get nearer to God 
and Heaven—and, by a remove, to earth—than he is to the 
pond before him. He promptly relates himself to it in these 
untitled lines: 

“T am its stony shore, 

And the breeze that passes o’er ; 

In the hollow of my hand 

Are its water and its sand, 

And its deepest resort 

Lies high in my thought.” 
Like a lover confident of his love, he is ready to identify 
himself completely with the object of his affections. His 
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consequent yearning for the closest of relationships assumes 
an Oriental intensity in The Thaw: 
“Fain would I stretch me by the highway-side 
To thaw and trickle with the melting snow; 


That mingled, soul and body, with the tide, 
I too may through the pores of nature flow.” 


Here finally we have Thoreau’s matured aim: complete 
fusion with Nature. It is as if reason, present in organic 
material, had after severe introspective exercise grown con- 
scious of its inorganic origin and become willing to restore a 
long forgotten relationship; it is as if the human heart, not 
content with companionship of its fellows, had sought a 
more immediate passage to its Maker and found it, paradox 
of paradoxes, unhindered and all-sufficing in His non- 
human works. 


THE NATURE OF TRUTH AND LORD 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S INQUIRY’ 
By Mario M. Rossi 
II. 

Results of the Phenomenological Inquiry 


6. Truth and Philosophies 


The result of our inquiry is rather disappointing. We 
have been able only to conclude that truth has “something to 
do” with the distinction between fields of inquiry which 
must be considered indifferently as departments of human 
knowing and regions of being. In other words, truth con- 
cerns the distinction between inquiries, when this distinc- 
tion is considered as a merely formal one, without any rela- 
tion to the scope or content of such inquiries. 

Now, this enables us to see where a phenomenology of 
truth leads. The result is negative in that it fixes only the 
extent and import of a possible conception of truth and of 
the possible statement of a standard of truth. But this 
negative result is consistent with the per absurdum method 
which, as we have seen, a phenomenological inquiry entails. 

But even this limited result enables us to exclude from 
the conception of truth the determination of any single field 
in which a conception of truth may be reached. Both the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian definition (to consider two 
divergent and famous conceptions) are ruled out just be- 
cause they take into account a special field, considering 
truth either as an ontological conception (the Platonic idea) 
or as a mental correlation as Aristotle did.*_Phenomeno- 
logical inquiry proves that a valid definition of truth should 
be indifferent to the ontology-gnoseology dilemma because 


* Continued from Summer Number, July, 1940. 


* Spinoza’s correspondence between idea and ideatum is a theory of conformity brought 
into a system widely different from that of Aristotle. 
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it has to do with the formal distinction between fields and 
not with their actual content and specific nature. 

Now, let us remember that every philosopher is spurred 
by an inevitable leaning towards unity, by what Pascal 
called the “esprit de systéme.” All systems of philosophy 
set out to give a unitary account of all problems with which 
they have to deal. Every system of philosophy must con- 
sider its objects as manifestations or forms of a single 
unitary deep-lying reality.” Now truth, phenomenologically 
considered, appears to be directly opposed to this craving 
for system. As truth can be thought of only in relation to a 
distinction of fields, any study into it runs contrariwise to 
the systematical urge. 

But we cannot leave things at this stage. The fact that 
the very nature of truth is “contrary’’’ to the quest for or 
the exposition of a system, does not imply that the concep- 
tion of truth is not unitary in itself. Just because truth has 
“something to do” with the distinction between fields, it is 
itself a unity of sorts between different fields. Not a sys- 
tematic unity indeed, but a unity as may result by keeping 
fields independent of one another instead of reconciling 
them in the unitary whole of a philosophical system. We 
must in fact keep fields distinct while binding them together. 


7. The Symbolical Plane 


Let us now endeavor to mould this situation into a clear 
logical pattern. The contrast between truth and sytemati- 
cal unity can be best expressed by considering the relation 
of both to the fields of inquiry. 


2 Even the avowed dualist is at bottom a monist — he endeavors to reduce to a certain 
basic opposition between two elements the infinite varities of mind and being and 
considers as real only this fundamental contrast. But this contrast then becomes the 
double aspect of something which the dualist shrinks from calling “ultimate reality” 
but in fact is one, in virtue, at any rate, of his very consideration of this opposition 
as unavoidable and final. 

° This term must not be taken as a specific logical designation. The logical nature of 
this “contrariness” will be determined in the course of our inquiry. 
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Once more, what is a field of inquiry? It is a set of inter- 
related problems of the same kind. That is to say, it is not 
defined just by admitting that there are problems of an 
unstated kind to be solved but by fixing a certain nature of 
these problems. In other words: the delimitation of fields 
of inquiry is a delimination of content, not merely of form 
alone. 

Moreover, it is understood that the eventual solutions 
given to the problems of a certain field must be in accord 
with the solutions given to the problems of each other field. 
This we may call a potential unity of all fields considered as 
fields of inquiry. 

Now the systematic unity arises just from a certain 
given solution being given to each and every problem. It is 
just the realization of the potential unity between fields of 
inquiry. The possible content of each single field (problems) 
receives a particular shape (solutions). From the point of 
view of systematic unity, the fields appear now as subdi- 
visions. In other words, the existence of an ontological field, 
of a psychological field, etc., implies the possibility of a 
system in which all fields are determined in accord with 
one another. And on the other hand the Aristotelian system, 
for instance, implies the existence of an (Aristotelian) on- 
tology, of a (Aristotelian) psychology, ete. 

What we are striving to prove is that a certain system of 
philosophy is a “field,” i. e., that its unity and delimitation 
is of the same kind and nature as the “fieldness” of the fields 
of inquiry, because they are mutually implicated (at least 
potentially, that is logically) and because they are inter- 
changeable, i. e., because systematic unity is already im- 
plicit in the definition of fields and fields are naturally 
definable as subdivisions of a certain system. 

This “fieldness” of both fields of inquiry and systems of 
philosophy is conditioned, as has been proved, by the fact 
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that both are not merely formal unities (and formal dis- 
tinctions) but refer to their contents—both are indeed sub- 
stantial (or “material”) unities and distinctions. 

And now, how can we indicate logically the position of 
truth in relation to systematic unity and fields of inquiry? 
We have (rather vaguely) stated that truth “runs” some- 
what contrariwise to the former as it has to do only with the 
distinction and not with the interrelation between fields. 

Truth implies therefore that there can be a logical point 
of view from which we can consider the distinction between 
fields of inquiry without considering their potential or (in 
the case of a certain system) actual interrelation. 

A “logical point of view” is a “realm,” a “‘plane”-—any- 
way, if such a point of view exists, it must constitute a 
structure.* 

Let us now call “plane” (plane of truth) the realm or 
structure in which the term “truth” has a significance, to 
which a standard (a definition) of truth must refer. 

This plane is’ therefore a structure of the manifold dis- 
tinctions between fields of inquiry. Now is this plane en- 
dowed with “fieldness” in the same sense as systematical 
unity and fields of inquiry are endowed with it? 

In general, the structure of a “field” (in the sense we 
have given hitherto to this term) depends as we saw on the 
contents of the field. It is just by considering together dis- 
tinctions and similarities (interrelations) between the ele- 


“We may here emphasize that such words as “field,” “plane,” “realm” (we could add 
“dimension” and “multiplicity” in the Einstein-Minkowskian sense and “court-yard” 
as used by Professor N. Hartmann) are used simply as handy symbols nor must they 
be thought of as implying any metric property. Their use is justified by the old logical 
conception of “logical extension,” but they are not even immediately coincident with 
the extension of a certain term or conception. They are simply logical points of view 
—and as any logical ems implies logical interrelation, they are structural eztia. 

® It may seem here that we are assuming the existence of such a plane without having 
proved it. The demonstration of the existence of the plane coincides with the demon- 
stration that truth is a logical idea, i. e., an idea endowed with validity. This proof 
will follow in the next pages where we shall speak of the “operability” of the idea of 
truth. 
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ments of a field that we are able to consider it as a structural 
unity. 

But we saw also that truth has nothing to do with pos- 
sible similarities and relations between fields. We are there- 
fore bound to admit that the logical point of view from 
which we may consider truth is widely different from the 
point of view from which we may determine fields of in- 
quiry. In other (and clearer) words: truth belongs to a 
logical structure, to a “plane” which is not endowed with 
“fieldness.” 

To understand the real purport of truth (and the logical 
possibilities of a definition and of a standard of truth) we 
cannot do better than endeavor to explain the nature of a 
(logical) plane which is not endowed with “‘fieldness”—of a 
plane in so far as it is not nor can be considered as a field 
of inquiry. 

We can see at once that any further definition of this 
plane, any actual content of it would fall automatically into 
some field of inquiry, and therefore out of a conception of 
truth proper. To pursue further the mathematical meta- 
phor, we can state that any property of this plane will be a 
property of truth and vice versa; and that no property of 
the fields of inquiry as such can be referred to it. 

But as the mathematical metaphor seems apt to lead us 
astray, we may express the same meaning as follows: any 
possible statement regarding philosophical problems refers 
to a certain field and therefore to a system as to the superior 
unity of different propositions in different fields; as truth 
has to do only with the distinction between fields, any state- 
ment about truth falls out of any possible field and therefore 
pertains only to the distinction as such, and not to the dis- 
tinction as it may be considered from the standpoint of the 
superior unity of the fields in a system. 

And yet the fields of inquiry “appear” or must be placed 
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on the plane of truth which determines (which contains) 
their manifold distinctions. How is this (logically) possible? 

By saying that the plane of truth is not endowed with 
“fieldness” we have in fact posited its transcendence in con- 
trast with the fields of inquiry (and with any systematical 
unity). We cannot indeed consider the fields as subdivisions 
of the plane of truth in the same sense in which they are 
subdivisions of a philosophical system. If indeed we could 
do so, we should be compelled to admit that the contents of 
all fields are contents of the plane of truth, and this conflicts 
with our phenomenological assumption. Therefore when 
we say that the plane of truth contains only the distinction 
between fields we imply that on the plane of truth this dis- 
tinction needs be considered independently of the contents 
which in fact constitute the individuality of each field of 
inquiry. So that the several fields of inquiry cannot appear 
on the plane of truth in their real significance and nature as 
fields, connected and distinguished by their contents. On 
the plane of truth the fields of inquiry are no longer en- 
dowed with “fieldness.” They are only distinct entities 
which correspond biunivocally to the real fields of inquiry, 
but are not fields. 

This biunivocal correspondence (of a logical entity x on 
the plane of truth with the ontological field, of a logical 
entity y with the gnoseological field, and so forth) implies 
that on the plane of truth there are formal representatives 
of the several fields, symbols’ of them. In other words: the 
fields do not belong to the plane except in one aspect of their 


” We use the word “symbols” by analogy with the arithmetical connotation whereby 
certain signs are assumed as involving operations between any values whatever, 
fixing only the order of the operations and not their positive objects. Mere distinction 
between fields is somewhat analogous to a plus or minus sign, or to a multiplication or 
division sign. But of course the word “symbolical” is not to be taken in a too strict 
significance. We use it to emphasize the abstract (or transcendent) character of the 
entities appearing on the plane of truth in respect to the corresponding fields of 
inquiry. The entities are not real fields but only an abstraction which stands for them 
in a plane in which fields cannot be placed. 
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“fieldness’”—that whereby their “fieldness” enables us to 
distinguish between them. Therefore the entities x, y, 2... 
on the plane of truth represent only one aspect of the fields, 
are representative and not constitutive of the fields. To give 
a positive, full meaning to x, y, z..., we are obliged to give 
them a content and therefore to let them fall out of the 
plane of truth which now can be called the “symbolical 
plane” in contrast with the nature and extent of the fields 
of enquiry and of any systematical unity of them. 


8. The Hyper-logicality of Truth 


Now, we must remember that the symbolical plane em- 
braces x, y, Z,..., 1. ¢., the different fields of inquiry in a 
“symbolical” form—not because of their similarities but 
because of their distinction. We might even say: the sym- 
bolical representatives of the field (x, y, 2...) are there 
only to indicate the distinction between fields in abstraction 
from every possible similarity between fields. That is to 
say: between fields (between elements endowed with field- 
ness) there is distinction and analogy, nay there is distinc- 
tion only because there is some analogy which makes it 
possible to compare them. Between 2, y, z there is only dis- 
tinction, and no analogy. X, y, z are considered as distinct 
without being comparable. 

This result obliges us to transgress the limits of com- 
mon, “‘formal’’’ logic. Common logic teaches us it is possible 


"We use the term “formal” to designate the common view about Aristotle’s logic. It must 
not be forgotten that this view is not perfectly right. Aristotle’s logic was a logic of 
contents and not of mere logical form — it was an introduction to the theory of being 
and not a self-subsistent study, as Professor N. Hartmann (Grundziige einer Meta- 
physik der Erkenntinis, Berlin, 1921, p. 18) rightly points out. In a recent essay 
(Aristotles und das Problem des Begriffs, in “Abh. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., Jg. 
1939, Phil.-hist. Kl]. Nr. 5) Professor Hartmann qualifies his interpretation and 
writes: “Denn alle Aussage, wenn sie wahr ist, ist eben Seinsaussage.’ This substan- 
tiates our contention and proves that for Aristotle an affirmation is not true in con- 
sequence of its mere logical character but because it is the expression of an existing 
reality. The dictum “Veritas est conformatio mentis et rei” refers indeed truth to 
existence and not to logical elements in themselves. We are therefore justified in 
maintaining that Aristotelian logic does not afford any clue about truth and in asking 
what truth may be from a merely logical point of view. As “formal” logic in itself 
gives no answer to the problem we must enlarge the scope of it and therefore shape it 
differently to solve the problem of the logical character of truth. 
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to distinguish between A and B only when it is possible to 
make a comparison between A and B. 

This seems at first to be only a psychological necessity. 
To be able to distinguish between two or more elements we 
must be able to compare them, “‘to look at them together.” 

But in fact the psychological situation is here only the 
counterpart of a fundamental logical principle—the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction. When we say that we cannot 
posit a certain fact or conception as being and not being in 
the same regard (that either B is A or its not-A) we mean 
that A and not-A are referable to the same logical construc- 
tion, to the same “‘field”—shortly, that both statements (B 
is A, Bis not-A) are comparable. 

Now the basic property of the symbolical plane is just 
a negation of this principle. By saying that truth refers 
merely to a distinction between fields of inquiry beyond all 
possibilities of comparison between them we imply that 
truth has to do with a logical situation to which the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction cannot apply; that the structure 
of the symbolical plane is not ruled as all (usual) logical 
structures are by the principle of non-contradiction; that x 
is not y although x and y have nothing in common, and we 
cannot say either that ~ is y or x is not-y, or that a certain 
more extensive conception N is either x or y. X and y are 
just different without being in any way related. 

But the word “different” does not denote any recogniz- 
able logical situation. The only “difference” known to logic 
is contradictoriness. There is no possible logical statement 
about an x and an y which are not referable one to another, 
or both to another logical reality. Logic is indeed “refer- 
ability” —the possibility of choosing between two alterna- 
tive terms. Truth and the distinction between fields is not 
ruled by the principle of non-contradiction. If it were ruled 
by it, we should be able to say that « and y are different 
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because « is (for instance) N and y is not-N. In this way 
x and y would be subdivisions of a certain superior unity— 
they would belong to the symbolical plane not only in conse- 
quence of their distinction but also in consequence of some 
analogy between them, and this would destroy the very 
nature of the symbolical plane, deny the real nature of 
truth.* 

Anyway we are compelled to conclude that the logical 
structure in which the word “truth” has a significance is 
not a structure ruled by the principle of non-contradiction. 
But formal logic, as hitherto developed, teaches that every 
statement or proposition is possible only under the principle 
of non-contradiction. So that we are confronted with a 
dilemma: either we deny that the symbolical plane has a 
logical structure and that the idea of truth can receive a 
logical interpretation (we deny validity’ to the idea of 
truth)—or we admit that the conception of truth involves 
a special hyper-logical construction of the principle of non- 
contradiction, i. e., an interpretation which could account 
for the distinction between entities (x, y, z) which are not 
referable to one another and are therefore irreducible to the 


* On this point the present inquiry coincides with Lask’s results. Our starting point was 
widely different. We hold fast throughout to the so-called “formal” conception of 
logic, whereas Lask (using in a certain sense the results of Kant’s “Copernican 
Revolution”) works from a “material logisch” standpoint, i.e., from considering logic 
as connected not only with the form of our reasoning but also with the peculiar acts 
our reasoning implies. This “metagrammatical” standpoint enables him to consider, 
e. g., that a certain term A assumed as the subject of a proposition is not the same A 
when used as the predicate of the same proposition. Therefore the distinctions between 
logical elements are not reducible to the usual dichotomies (subject-predicate, A-nonA, 
etc.). Logical elements are identical with different acts of judgment, i. e., with differ- 
ent categories which are not mutually opposed but only “different.” So that 
Uebergegensatzlichkeit (hyper-contradictoriness) is the real nature of logical acts 
when considered together with their actual contents and as endowed with validity 
(see spec. Lehre vom Urteil, p. 124 ff.) and hyper-contradictoriness is the true rule of 
the restricted field (that of formal logic) to which the principle of non-contradiction 
applies. This is of course a superficial and somewhat inexact rendering of Lask’s 
meaning, but we cannot do better in a few lines while it is necessary to allude some- 
what to Lask’s theories, partly to justify our own endeavour to go beyond the principle 
of non-contradiction, partly to enable the reader to perceive beyond the principle of 
non-contradiction, partly to enable the reader to perceive the difference between the 
present essay and other hyper-logical endeavours. 


*“Validity (Giltigkeit) in the specific logical sense which distinguishes the world of 
logical relations as the world of “the valid.” 
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simple alternative “either ...or...,” “either A or not-A.” 

In the negative conception of truth we have hitherto 
delineated we find nothing against our discarding truth 
“out of the (rational) world.” But the very fact that truth 
is in relation to the difference between fields of inquiry im- 
plies that the idea of truth (even if we cannot define or fix it 
at all) must yet have at least one property—operability (in 
the abstract). That is, if a conception of truth were pos- 
sible, it should be capable of application, of entering into a 
logical context. 

This amounts to saying that truth is a logical idea and 
that therefore if truth does not enter into the pattern of 
usual logical principles, this pattern must be enlarged and 
become in fact an hyper-logical pattern. Otherwise, we 
should have to discard truth altogether and deny the very 
(logical) possibility of considering any possible statement 
as either true or erroneous. 

This does not imply that there is actually a determinable 
conception of truth. It implies rather that our means of 
expression and statement, bound as they are to the usual 
logical principles, are insufficient to reach a “definition” of 
truth. It is not that truth “does not exist.” Truth is rather 
a necessary element of our logical world although in this 
world it has no fixed outlines—no “reality.” In our logical 
world truth is only a limit (in the Kantian sense), or a 
negative conception which serves to fix the boundaries of 
application of logical standards. 

This result, paradoxical as it may seem, is yet in accord 
with the fundamental nature of classical logic, which was 
deemed “formal” just because it examined the “legality” of 
a train of thought, the internal “rightness” of a proposi- 
tion and demonstration without being able to establish 
whether a statement was true or erroneous. In contrast 
with the principles and laws of formal logic truth has 
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indeed always been considered as “something more.” A 
true reasoning or statement had to be valid, i. e., to accord 
with logical laws, and moreover to start from some assump- 
tion true in itself. 

Our results are interesting in contrast with the situ- 
ation. The old conception of logic implied that truth was a 
property which was (we might say) added to the (logical) 
rightness of a statement or reasoning. 

But this conception is unsatisfactory. Truth obliges us 
to go beyond the principles and laws of formal logic. That 
is, when from the recognition of the validity (formal right- 
ness) of a statement we pass to the discussion of its truth, 
we do not leave the validity of the statement in statu quo. 
Logic enables us to decide whether a statement is formally 
right or in accordance with the principle of non-contradic- 
tion: but when we say further that that statement is also 
true, we go beyond the principle of non-contradiction and in 
so doing we destroy the very conception of the mere formal 
rightness of that statement, based as it is on the principle of 
non-contradiction. 

Should we consider the principle of non-contradiction 
(and formal logic) as a self-enclosed, self-sufficient realm, 
we would be bound to recognize that no statement can be 
both right and true. It could be only either true or valid, 
formally right. 

As this situation is unsatisfactory, we are bound to 
admit that the realm of formal logic is a special part of a 
broader realm in which the principle of non-contradiction 
assumes a broader aspect. And conversely, this hyper- 
logical principle, reduced to simple validity, is just the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction recognized by formal logic. So 
that “truth” points out the limits between which the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction plays. It is not that truth denies 
the principle of non-contradiction. It implies rather a prin- 
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ciple of hyper-contradiction in regard to which the principle 
of non-contradiction is a special case. 

In other words: the symbolical plane is not just another 
realm from that of common, formal logic. The plane of 
formal logic is a special domain, a peculiar case of the sym- 
bolical plane. 


9. The “Truth” of Philosophical Systems 


This proves, again, that truth (although indefinable 
and in a sense “unreal” in itself) is a necessary complement 
of our logical world even if it is beyond it. This explains 
why an idea of truth was necessary to each particular sys- 
tem—even if no such particular idea of truth could really 
be accepted by everybody as the idea of truth. The very 
consistency of each system implies its logical operability 
and therefore the existence of a relation between fields of 
inquiry, which in that system is defined one-sidedly, i. e., 
compatibly with the idea of truth consistent with that 
system. 

But (to take up again the initial argument of our analy- 
sis) such an idea cannot be assumed as a valid standard 
whereby to judge the truth of any other system. Even the 
idea and standard of truth consistent with an hypothetical 
standard-system (which we have used to prove that truth 
has nothing to do with systematical unity) cannot in fact 
be applied to another system. 

And indeed to use the conception of truth consistent 
with philosophical system A to check the results of another 
system B, we should have to be able to compare each part 
of system A with each part of system B, that is to consider 
the fields of inquiry (which in each system appear as con- 
sistent structures of peculiar tenets) disregarding their 
actual content in system A and in system B—as mere “‘fields 
of inquiry,” i. e., asa structure of mutually related problems. 
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This is of course possible. We can indeed always say 
whether a certain problem belongs specifically to ontological 
or to gnoseological inquiry. But when we mean to apply the 
idea of truth of system A to system B, we must consider 
that “truth A” is valid for all fields of inquiry as they ap- 
pear in system A, i. e., “truth A” constitutes also a relation 
between all the fields of inquiry of system A. Therefore, it 
should also come to be a relation between all fields of in- 
quiry in system B. 

This seems at first sight possible. Is it not possible to 
compare the fields of inquiry outside all systems, saying, 
e. g., that a certain problem belongs to a certain field and 
not to another? Doubtless it is; but when we apply “truth 
A” to system B to check the results of B we do not consider 
system B as a system of mere fields of inquiry (of struc- 
tures of problems) but as a system of positive tenets and 
statements, each belonging to certain fields, but consistent 
with all of them. In a system—in system B—the relation 
between fields is not merely a “formal” distinction and re- 
lation between problems but a “‘substantial’ distinction and 
relation between solutions. Two fields (e. g., the ontological 
and psychological field) of system B are not merely two 
structures of different problems but the structure of psy- 
chological tenets B consistent with ontological tenets B. 
You cannot solve psychological problems B-wise and the 
ontological problems otherwise, as the systematical struc- 
ture is ruled by the principle of non-contradiction. 

One might say: yes, but when we are confronted with 
system B, we can disregard the interrelation between fields 
due to the B-quality of their tenets, and consider only the 
relation between fields. But in so doing, we are in fact 
“stepping out” of system B, reverting to the mere formal 
relations between fields as structures of problems. And to 
apply now “truth A” to these formal fields of inquiry is 
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simply a reconstruction of system A, not a checking of 
system B. 

And indeed the history of philosophy proves that such is 
the case. When a philosopher inquires into the truth of 
some system different from his own, he simply accepts what 
is consistent with his own system and rejects all different 
solutions. 

This is not a merely psychological or critical incapacity. 
It is really a consequence of the logical nature of things. To 
compare two systems of philosophy we should have to use a 
working conception of truth which cannot but be unsys- 
tematical and hyperlogical—and such conception is either 
impossible or at least hitherto unexplored. 

A logically sound conception of truth, applicable to all 
systems of philosophy, would even be the basis of an unitary 
consideration of all systems of philosophy. The symbolical 
plane is the plane on which could be constructed a logic of 
the systems of philosophy. But our per absurdwm method 
does not seem to be able to lead us further in this direction. 


10. Provisional Results of Phenomenological Inquiry 


Examination of the possibility of a phenomenology of 
truth beyond the difficulty implicit in the comparison of sys- 
tems on the basis of a particular definition of truth, leads 
therefore to negative results. But these are substantial 
enough to prove that Herbert’s problem was a real problem, 
perhaps the real problem of philosophy. He went astray 
only because he undertook to solve it with insufficient analy- 
sis and by a wrong road. 

Our results can be put as follows: 

(a) The very possibility of a history of philosophy de- 
pends on the existence of a special hyper-logical realm (the 
“symbolical plane”). Only on it can truth have a positive 
significance. 
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(b) Our histories of philosophy lack any logical basis. 
They appear indeed as a series of “philosophical portraits” 
or monographs, loosely connected by external juxtaposition 
of the tenets of different systems and by historical consider- 
ations. Their technical basis is not philosophical. History 
of philosophy as it has always been written can be con- 
sidered as a part of the history of culture, not as a part of 
philosophy, even if it helps (but by mere suggestion) to the 
education and training of philosophers.” A real “history of 
philosophy” would imply a special “logic of systems” which 
does not belong to “common” philosophy as governed by 
formal logics in the old sense and limits. 

(c) Our philosophy and our history of philosophy are 
so constituted that we cannot even say: “This or that is 
true.” We can only say: “This or that goes against the rules 
of formal logic”—a logic which we have arbitrarily assumed 
by common consent as ruling each single system of philos- 
ophy. 

(d) Truth belongs to trans-contradictory logic. Its con- 
ception should be merely formal. Our definitions which are 
always in terms either of the knowing mind or of things 
known, are valid only within the limits of a certain coherent 
system and must be considered as (we might say) the 
reflection of truth itself on a plane different from the 
proper plane where “truth” might have full significance. 

(e) A further phenomenological inquiry in the na- 
ture of truth can also follow two lines: ist: The construc- 
tion of a trans-contradictory logic, the delineation of a 
realm of mere validity in which truth would be considered 
as a constitutive element. 2nd: The formal examination of 
all definitions of truth hitherto offered by philosophers, 
with a view not to blend them together (as Herbert unsuc- 


* This is our answer to Gentile’s “circle” of philosophy and history of philosophy. 
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cessfully endeavored to do) in a syncretistic definition, but 
to “de-substantialize” them by considering only the logical 
structure of each one of them and so endeavoring to reach, 
by a transcendental method of a special kind, a merely 
negative conception of truth. 

This inquiry, however, is beyond the limits of the pres- 
ent essay, which simply aimed at placing Herbert’s own 
endeavor in its right philosophical position. 


ON LOOKING INTO AN OLD MIRROR 
By JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


O calm grave self with steadfast eyes, 
So strange today the face you wear, 
So stern the lines engraven there, 

I look with mute surprise! 

Can all the turmoil of a soul 

Caught in the passions’ frenzied race 
Set this inscription on a face: 

Calm, and possessed, and whole? 

Ah, it is not myself I see 

It is the self I long to be— 

It is the self I used to be— 

Come back to comfort me! 

It is the self who stands apart, 

Who knows the years 

And weighs the tears 

Heavy upon my heart. 

It is the self who says “Fare on, 

You stumbled there, but here you rose. 
Whatever snares the way disclose 

I shall not fail! Fare on, fare on!” 
Strange transitory vision! Caught 
Between the drawn and uttered breath; 
A dropped stitch from the web of Death? 
Or was it Life? Or was it naught? 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
A New Front of an Ancient Conflict 


Much water has run over the dam between the time that Anax- 
agoras nearly twenty-five hundred years ago first conceived of 
eternal, all-knowing, all-powerful, time-transcending Mind as an 
efficient and superintending principle of Cosmic interpretation in 
explaining how the universe came to be and the modern statement 
of the same problem in The Hibbert Journal, July, 1940, by John 
Elliot Wishart of Pasadena, California, under the title “Is the 
Doctrine of an Intelligent First Cause Out of Date?” Notwith- 
standing contemporary tendencies in philosophy to shunt the prob- 
lems of metaphysics aside, they remain “persistent,” and have a 
timeless capacity of coming back in new dress. Just now meta- 
physical questions have been bowed out by Pragmatism and 
Humanism. The usual reply of the late F. C. S. Schiller to meta- 
physical inquiries was, “Now let us take a particular case.” Yet 
it may be that there is something in the spirit of the times that is 
pressing ultimate questions upon us once more. During the first 
World War, the late James Bryce discerned sharply between two 
kinds of philosophies involving metaphysical assumptions. If, as 
he explained, human beings are sprung from beneath, if they are 
products of sheer animalism, then consistent with their nature 
they may devour and destroy according to valid principles of 
stealth, efficiency and domination. But on the other hand, if men 
come from above, if they owe their existence to something higher 
and vaster than they are, then they may be brothers, neighbors, 
and their perpetuity and welfare may depend upon good will, self- 
restraint and service in terms of all. 

Mr. Wishart approaches the problem of a First Cause from the 
standpoint of the Law of Parsimony. This justifies him in dis- 
tinguishing between the assumption of a Cosmic Spirit “who is 
the First Cause or rather the World-Ground” (449), and the alter- 
native contention that “matter is eternal or the cause of itself” 
(449). By the Law of Parsimony these alternatives fall into dif- 
ferent classes which if similar in all other respects would differ as 
to simplicity or complexity. Both are intellectually difficult but 
simplicity dictates that the one involving less should be accepted 
on faith. Failing to embrace either, necessitates abandonment to 
infinite regress which course defies explanation, it is “the utmost 
depth of unreason, repellent . . . and gives us nothing in return” 
(450). One should rather take refuge in the Cosmological Argument 
which may be hard to believe, but “harder not to believe” (450). 
The principle of the Cosmological Argument is given full depend- 
ence in the sciences and in all rational thinking. The various 
sciences would crumble if the assumption of cause and effect and 
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orderliness were undermined. This assumption would imply that 
ultimate reality is self-existent and eternal, but within personality 
there is superiority to the temporal order in time-transcendence and 
“a distant far-off hint of the capacities of a perfect mind” (450). 

The problem of those who reject theism and are not permitted 
surreptitiously to smuggle in elements later which their initial pre- 
suppositions have rejected, is to show how the totality of existence 
has come to be and how it maintains itself. They must explain not 
merely how even a single electron and proton came to be, but, 
inasmuch as an electron or proton lacks capacity to propagate 
itself, also how the “complex web of events emerges from the loom 
of time” (451) in numbers too vast for comprehension and too 
delicate for the strongest microscopes. “On naturalistic presup- 
_ positions the universe demands, not an explanation, but uncounted 
myriads of explanation” (452). 

If the Law of Parsimony is of any value, we must reject 
these unlimited demands upon our credulity, and turn to 
the alternative hypothesis which, however hard to believe, 
is the one simple and sufficient solution of the cosmic prob- 
lem (453). 

Neither is the objector better off in replying that the vast 
complex of nature must not have individual explanations, but that 
“similarities of structure... mean that a common pattern has been 
followed” (453). We speak of the common pattern as Laws of 
Nature which subject individuals to control. But there are not only 
common patterns in Nature. Patterns are also found within the 
realm of Mind as axioms, categories, external objects. Still other 
patterns may be found in tendencies, principles, concretions. But 
the question arises, whence the pattern? Microscopes fail to dis- 
close it and man lacks an extra sense to apprehend the weave and 
texture of existence. Alas, the patterns turn out to be our own 
mental constructions and the only justification we have for speak- 
ing of them is the process of nature among us as persons which 
exhibit a similar tendency or acting on a principle. The author 
quotes Einstein and Infield when they say: 

Physical concepts are free creations of the human mind, 

and are not, however it may seem, uniquely determined by 

the external world. (The Evolution of Physics, p. 33) 
454). 

oe wr course, the remarkable thing is that these patterns 
work, and here the scientist, and frequently the philosopher, stops. 
But another step is justifiable: that which can be understood by 
intelligence proceeds from intelligence. Patterns, so far then as 
they function, must correspond to “‘purposes, the methods of work, 
the habits, of the eternal Mind (455) ... an ultimate Reality to 
the mystery of whose nature the concept of personality offers the 
best clue, however inadequate it may be” (456). PAUL R. HELSEL. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
‘‘Blessed Are the Dead” 


The summer’s jaunt has taken us completely over the back track 
of our ancestors since 1635, and stretched all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. We stood beside their peaceful graves, and 
looked once more upon their quiet colonial homes. The rocky thickets 
were pink with the delicate beauty of mountain laurel; the rivers 
dimpled with circles made by rising fish, poured their calm floods 
placidly into the sea, so placidly that sea and river were indis- 
tinguishable. 

But lately we witnessed a serenity in France, the roadsides 
dotted with harebells and the sounds of happy reapers were in the 
fields. The upper meadows of the Tyrol were ablaze with autumn 
crocus, the Karer Zee sent up the reflections of light through the 
surrounding depths of pine forest, and over all was the dominating 
peace of the everlasting glaciers. On the Grand Canal my gondola 
slipped quietly past the palace of Mocenigo; the Street of Lanterns 
in Peiping displayed the age old diversities, the cherry blossoms of 
Yokohama spoke of peace. 

And now! Where is my beautiful world? Even the calm of the 
world that my ancestors knew, so badly broken with wars and 
rumors of war, seems a world of comparative peace. They finished 
their course with joy. “Blessed are the dead.” 


Invitations have been issued to over a thousand institutions of 
higher learning to send delegates to the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion to be held at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America in New York City on September 9, 10 and 11. The 
announcement states that 

Clearly the time has come when those who are helping 
to fashion an American way of life should try to meet 
one another, to reach a mutual understanding and, if 
possible, to formulate a basis on which they may co- 
operate for the preservation of democratic ideals. 


JOHN H. MUIRHEAD 
1855 - 1940 


The beloved Dean of British philosophers, John H. Muirhead, 
honored in America as well as in Britain, passed from the crashing 
of bombs and the turmoil of contending world theories into peace 
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on May 24, 1940. His achievements in the field of philosophy have 
been extensive and notable as professor of philosophy in Birming- 
ham University, author and editor. Among his well-known books 
are: Elements of Ethics, Coleridge as Philosopher, The Use of 
Philosophy and The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy. 

As editor of Contemporary British Philosophers and The 
Library of Philosophy he showed exceptional understanding, catho- 
licity and judgment. 

For two successive years he was visiting Mills professor of 
philosophy in the University of California at Berkeley and, follow- 
ing that, at the University of Southern California School of Philos- 
ophy. During that time he made many friends and his humane 
and benign spirit was widely felt. Memorable were the walks he 
and I took together about Berkeley. Always he was companionable, 
cheerful, responsive to the beauty of nature and the worth of human 
nature. Even finer than his knowledge and his wisdom were his 
kindness and generosity. I heard him reply once to a young writer 
who asked him — somewhat hesitantly —if he would look over a 
manuscript of his: “Of course I will! That is what we are here 
for — isn’t it? to help one another.” Here were ethics, philos- 
ophy and religion — all in a single sentence. 

While he was in the succession and company of the Absolute 
Idealists, Bradley, John Laird and Bosanquet, like Royce, he was 
deeply sensitive to the meaning and value of the Self, writing in The 
Platonic Tradition: “The emphasis on the idea of Self, as some- 
thing primary in experience and providing the basis of an ontology, . 
may be said to be the keynote of modern as contrasted with ancient 
and medieval philosophy.” 

JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ISSUES: Selected 
Papers of Robert S. Woodworth. Pre- 
sented to Professor Woodworth on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday by 
his Colleagues in Columbia University. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. x, 321. $3.50. 

THE PROSPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By John J. Rolbiecki. Benziger Broth- 
ers, Inc, New York. Pp. xiv, 161. 
$2.50. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUN- 
ISM. By Charles J. McFadden, pref- 
aced by Fulton J. Sheen. Benziger Broth- 
ers, Inc., New York. Pp. xx, 345. $3.50. 

DER PRAGMATISMUS. R. W. Emer- 
son. W. James. J. Dewey. By Eduard 
Baumgarten. Vittorio Klostemann, 
Frankfurt am Main. Pp. xviii, 488. 
(Preface dated 1938.) 

A PREFACE TO METAPHYSICS. By 
Jacques Maritain. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. Pp. 152. 

THE X OF PSYCHOLOGY: An Essay 
of the Problem of the Science of Mind. 
By Phillips Mason. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Pp. x, 216. $2.50. 


Any degree of interest in the 
field of psychology, it would 
seem, should justify the reading 
of Psychological Issues. Con- 
trasted with similar presenta- 
tion volumes contributed by ad- 
miring students and friends, this 
work is entirely from the pen of 
one of the notable psychologists 
of the day whose publishing ac- 
tivities began in 1897 and have 
continued uninterruptedly until 
the present, except for the year 
1923, according to the completed 
bibliography which appears at 
the close of the book. The style 
of the author makes interesting 
reading even of what is consid- 
ered to be technical material. At 
the beginning Professor Wood- 
worth has given us a short auto- 
biography. Its frankness and 
sincerity add to the charm of 
simplicity of thought and diction 
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as well as of striking metaphors 
and illuminating comparisons, so 
that one comes to conceive of one 
who although distinguished in 
the field of scholarly research at 
the same time is a plain man of 
the common people. The like- 
ness of the painting by Carle F. 
Blenner comprising the frontis- 
piece confirms the impression. 
Twenty-four essays comprise 
the contents of the volume and 
fall under five general class 
headings. Space will permit 
mention of only selected ones. 
“Systematic Problems” includes 
ten essays. ‘The Cause of a Vol- 
untary Movement” cannot be ac- 
counted for by schematic psych- 
ology which conceives of volun- 
tary movement as clearly fore- 
seen and intended. The case is 
not so simple. . 
The complete determinant 
of a voluntary motor act... 
is nothing less than the total 
set of the nervous system at 
the moment. The set is de- 
termined partly by factors 
of long standing, instincts 
and habits, partly by the 
sensations of the moment, 
partly by recent perceptions 
of the situation and by other 
thoughts lately present in 
consciousness. (59) 
Concerning the problem of “Im- 
ageless Thought,” the common 
argument that meanings are at- 
tached to images is combated. 
“This conception of meaning,” 
the author contends, “is certain- 
ly derived from logical construc- 
tion or analogy, and not from 
introspective analysis.” (79) On 
the contrary, Professor Wood- 
worth believes that we all think 
in terms of meanings and that 
imagery depends upon the excit- 
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ability of sensorial elements var- 
iously experienced among differ- 
ent people. In the case of “The 
Consciousness of Relations,” one 
should distinguish between feel- 
ings and relations. Relations 
carry thought forward. 

“Four Varieties of Behavior- 
ism” discusses briefly the theor- 
ies advanced by Watson, Titch- 
ener, Lashley and Helmholtz. 
Under the title, “A Justification 
of Instinct,” this noted psych- 
ologist pleads for the validity, 
and therefore the retention, of 
“a few instincts at least.” (138) 
The short list seems to be as fol- 
lows: hunger, thirst, sleep, sex, 
and perhaps fighting. 

Hither keep instinct, I 
should say, or else let the 
whole outfit go. Clear the 
deck of all these old con- 
cepts, and take a fresh start 
with the concrete actualities 
of behavior. (140) 

Section two embodies four es- 
says on “Abnormal Psychology.” 
Passing over a short “Note on 
the Rapidity of Dreams,” we 
come to a suggestive essay on 
“Psychiatry and Psychology.” 
The author believes that psych- 
iatry is in need of experimenta- 
tion that characterizes psychol- 
ogy. Hence 

the main suggestion which, 
as it seems to me, experi- 
mental psychology has to 
offer to psychiatry is con- 
tained in just this demon- 
stration of the insufficiency 
of common observation and 
the treacherous nature of 
logical schemes of mental 
functions which rest only on 
common observation for 
their empirical basis. (171) 

Professor Woodworth is not 
friendly to “Freudian Psychol- 
ogy.” He objects to “the meth- 
ods employed to reach .. . [its] 
conclusions.” (193) The meth- 
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ods he diagnoses as 
one in which the subject 
himself furnishes the anal- 
ysis under the guidance of 
psychoanalyst, and the other 
in which the psychoanalyst 
works with comparatively 
little contribution from the 
subject, by the aid of fixed 
symbols. (194) 

Although the existence of sex 

complexes is recognized as ac- 

tual, their preponderance as ad- 

vocated by Freud is denied. 
It was the sex impulse that 
impelled Freud to create the 
system; it is the sex interest 
that causes the books of the 
school to be read and to ap- 
peal to the reader; it is the 
sex interest that leads a 
practitioner to adopt the 
psychoanalytic treatment 
and that sustains him 
throughout the laborious 
process of analysis; and it 
is the sex interest on the 
part of the patient that in- 
sures his cooperation and 
brings the relief that he 
sometimes derives from his 
association with the psycho- 
analyst. (210) 

Part three is devoted to “Dif- 
ferential Psychology.” Experi- 
mentation pertaining to “Racial 
Differences in Mental Traits,” 
points toward the conclusion 
that “the keenness of the senses 
seems to be about on a par in 
the various races of mankind.” 
(224) In “Color Vocabularies” 
the famous doctrine of Geiger 
is examined that “the develop- 
ment of the human mind can be 
traced by aid of the history of 
language.” (239) Relying upon 
this assumption Geiger con- 
cluded that in the early stages of 
human development only a vague 
sense of indefinite color existed. 
But experimentation demon- 
strates, in Professor Wood- 
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worth’s opinion, that “the ab- 
sence of a name for a sensory 
quality does not point to the ab- 
sence of the quality.” (242) And 
he thinks that this conclusion is 
verified particularly in the case 
of odors which were vividly ex- 
perienced and had practical sig- 
nificance even in the absence of 
abstract odor names in lan- 
guage. 
Section four, “Motor Phenom- 
ena,” deals with “Voluntary Con- 
trol of the Force and Movement” 
and “Cardiac Reaction.” The 
last division includes four es- 
says on “Educational Psychol- 
ogy.” Experiments conducted on 
the “Transfer of Training” were 
“not sufficient to warrant draw- 
ing special conclusions.” (368) 
The aim was to produce a gen- 
eral attitude and not to set forth 
a set of judgments. The contrast 
between the former and the pres- 
ent day presentation of philos- 
ophy is drawn in “Present-day 
Methods of Teaching Philos- 
obhy.” “The teachers of the 
older day were men and women 
of deep convictions” (370. But 
today philosophy itself as well as 
the manner used in teaching it 
is changed. The historical ap- 
proach is now employed making 
possible the study of compara- 
tive systems. Consequently, now 
one teaches 
with less authority, and 
more as the scribes (371). 
... Thus the college course 
in philosophy has become 
less an exposition of a fixed 
system of doctrine, and 
more a study of the history 
of thought and opinion. 
(872) 

At least two losses have been 

sustained. 
Most students are not born 
philosophers (372) [and] 
would be better served by 
simpler and more dogmatic 


methods. (373) 
Also, 

the tendencies of the last 
few decades, and of the 
present time, are away from 
the more mystical side of 
religion and of philosophy. 
They are away, we must ad- 
mit, from the more spiritual 
side, and herein there is a 
loss. (373) 

In a suggestive survey of “The 
Teaching of Psychology,” Pro- 
fessor Woodworth outlines some 
prudential and practical aids. 
He pleads for the cultivation of 
“the central body of [the] sub- 
ject, the ‘pure’ as distinguished 
from the applied science.” (385) 
That introspection should be re- 
tained along with behavior study 
(387). That “there is certainly 
some advantage in keeping the 
first course untechnical.” (389), 
and that the use of well selected 
exercises is sound. 

No attempt has yet been 
made to obtain the consen- 
sus of opinion among psych- 
ologists as to whether the 
introductory course [in 
psychology] should be re- 
quired of all Arts students, 
and probably opinions would 
differ, without anything 
definite to be said on either 
side. (393) 

The volume is well printed 
with an attractive format, ample 
index and footnotes, and forms 
a worthy tribute to a worthy 
scholar. Paul R. Helsel. 


The Prospects of Philosophy, 
by John Rolbiecki, is a cursory 
examination of the relation of 
philosophy to the special fields 
of human knowledge and life, 
with the intent of indicating its 
future promise, need, and paths 
of development. This volume in- 
dicates an acquaintance with the 
whole history of philosophy, and, 
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contrary to many works by 
Catholic writers, mentions Aqui- 
nas with a chaste reserve and 
infrequency that is rather aston- 
ishing. It is also unusual as a 
Catholic work for another rea- 
son. The ordinary reader is ac- 
customed to regard Catholic 
writers, commonly Scholastics, 
as having no sympathy for, or 
insight into, the history of 
thought after the 14th century. 
Their standpoint is commonly 
retrospective, and their advice, 
we are led to feel, is that of 
“Back to the Middle Ages.” As 
the title of the book suggests, 
however, Mr. Rolbiecki is for- 
ward looking. His central thesis 
is that philosophy has a work to 
do; it possesses a promising fu- 
ture. It must cooperate with the 
sciences. It must share in the 
new synthesis of knowledge. The 
following excerpt is rather sur- 
prising: 
History shows that philoso- 
phy develops best in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, in an 
environment of free discus- 
sion and mutual toleration. 
... Perhaps the United 
States offers the most fav- 
orable conditions in the 
world today for a healthy 
growth and development of 
all thinking, scientific, philo- 
sophical, and religious. 
This book, whose author is a 
member of the School of Philos- 
ophy of the Catholic University 
of America, significantly posses- 
ses the approval of the censor 
librorum and the imprimatur 
stamp of the Archbishop of New 
York. 


The Philosophy of Commun- 
ism, by Dr. Charles J. McFad- 
den, is a readable, comprehen- 
sive, and recommendable anal- 
ysis of Marxism. The book is 
divided into two parts, exposi- 
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tory and critical. The first part, 
summarizing the Communistic 
standpoint, comprises chapters 
dealing with its historical back- 
ground, its philosophy of na- 
ture, of mind, of history, of 
the State ,of religion, of moral- 
ity, of revolution, and of society. 
This section is remarkably ob- 
jective, lucid, and complete, and 
will give the intelligent reader a 
comprehensive and simple pic- 
ture of the basic doctrines of 
Russian communism. The sec- 
ond part of the volume consists 
of a critical evaluation of Marx- 
ism from the standpoint of Cath- 
olicism. Here again the writer, 
while aggressively critical, is ju- 
dicious and fair-minded, for his 
attack upon the various doc- 
trines of scientific socialism is 
mingled with an open sympathy 
for certain values and truths 
which it incorporates. The auth- 
or exhibits a wide knowledge of 
both original and _ secondary 
sources. Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike can read this book with 
profit. It bears the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Wilbur Long. 


Der Pragmatismus is the sec- 
ond of three volumes, the first of 
which, published in 1936, was de- 
voted to Benjamin Franklin, 
while the third, yet unpublished, 
is scheduled to deal with some 
(not specified) theologians and 
politicians characteristic of 19th 
century America. The entire 
series is to be entitled “The Spir- 
itual Foundations of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth.” As an 
honest and comprehensive effort 
to enter into the spirit of ‘“Amer- 
icanism” and to make it palat- 
able to present day Germans, the 
work would deserve to be re- 
viewed by a reviewer more fa- 
miliar with the subject matter 
than the writer and would call 
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for closer study than he was able 
to devote to it. 

At first sight the most strik- 
ing feature of the volume is, of 
course, that it lists Emerson as a 
pragmatist. But this is not so 
paradoxical as it appears, since 
the author is not interested in 
philosophy and_ philosophical 
doctrines as such, but views 
them mainly as expressions of 
the spirit of Americanism and 
uses the term “Pragmatism” in 
a very wide sense. For him it is 
almost tantamount to the “love 
of experiment.” As regards the 
origin of this attitude he ad- 
vances some curious views. Ac- 
cording to the author it origin- 
ated in the 17th century and first 
revealed itself in Shakespeare, 
Cromwell, and Hobbes. The 
most characteristic plays of 
Shakespeare, in this respect, he 
claims, are The Taming of the 
Shrew and Coriolanus. Corio- 
lanus, he contends, is repre- 
sented not as a hero, but as a 
gentleman, viz., ag a man who 
does the fitting thing at the right 
moment. Mr. Baumgarten’s 
views are likely to meet with 
more general approval when he 
goes on to connect the American 
“love of experiment” with the 
conditions of the frontier which 
he also points out to be one of 
the main sources of American 
democracy. Assuming that this 
term, for present day Germans, 
is indissolubly associated with 
defeatism and corruption, he 
points out that, for Americans, 
it rather stands for an expres- 
sion of strength and neighborly 
cooperation. In a general way 
this point of view is adhered to 
throughout the three parts deal- 
ing with Emerson, James and 
Dewey respectively. The author 
is in sympathy with them all, 
but appears to be attracted, 
more than by anything else, by a 


certain flavor of freshness, orig- 
inality and independence which 
they seem to him to exhale. But 
as he goes into details —and 
there is a great amount of de- 
tail, the work being very rich 
in quotations and notes — they 
often put out of sight the author’s 
own somewhat artificial view- 
point. Nevertheless, the volume 
might be studied with profit on 
account of the originality of the 
author’s presentation and inter- 
pretation and as a curious and in- 
structive sample of the picture 
which Americanism may present 
to a critic viewing it as a strange 
but attractive phenomenon. 
H. Gomperz. 
In this Thomistic approach to 
metaphysics, as set forth in A 
Preface to Metaphysics, the os- 
tensible problem is to understand 
being, but it sometimes seems 
that the real problem is properly 
to glorify it,—for example, when 
it is said that the intuition of 
being 
is a sight whose content and 
implications no words of 
human speech can exhaust 
or adequately express and in 
which in a moment of de- 
cisive emotion, as it were, 
of spiritual conflagration, 
the soul is in contact, a liv- 
ing, penetrating and illum- 
inating contact, with a real- 
ity which it touches and 
which takes hold of it. 
The metaphysical intuition of 
being is of “powerful efficacy.” 
It passes through and beyond 
language to attain its intellec- 
tual source, superior to any ut- 
tered word, and 
it requires all the meta- 
physics hereto elaborated or 
to be elaborated hereafter 
in its entire future develop- 
ment to know all the riches 
implicit in the concept of 
being. 
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It is not the objects of being, 
being particularized, that are the 
objects of metaphysics, but 
rather the being which these ob- 
jects have, being as such, “real 
being in all the purity and full- 
ness of its distinctive intelligi- 
bility — or mystery.” Neither 
the natural sciences nor logic 
treats of such a being. But com- 
mon sense possesses it in a rough 
sort of fashion. This is why com- 
mon sense attains a “certain 
though unscientific knowledge of 
God, human personality, free 
will and so on.” What this being 
is, more specifically, it is not 
easy for one who is not a Thom- 
ist to decipher, but on several 
occasions it seems to be identi- 
fied with existence. It is in this 
reference that Thomism ‘“mer- 
its the appellation of an exist- 
ential philosophy,” despite the 
mystery and transcendence else- 
where indicated. At other times 
it seems to be identified with the 
self of which one occasionally 
becomes aware. 

First principles are concep- 
tual aspects of being. Of these 
the main one is that of identity. 

Being is being, this means 
first of all, “Each thing is 
what it is,” ... But it also 
means... “What exists ex- 
ists.”” This is no tautology, 
it implies an entire meta- 
physics. . . . Moreover, the 
formula also means “being 
it not non-being.” And this 
also, far from being tautol- 
ogous, is pregnant with 
meaning. Being is being, 
it is not so simple as you 
might suppose, it is being, 
it possesses resources and 
mysteries. The principle of 
identity affirms the afflu- 
ence, the luxury of being. 
In this connection M. Maritain 
thinks it illuminating that the 
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expression “God is God” is at 

once the formula of the Koran 

and of Christianity. 
It is the principle of iden- 
tity itself applied to the Di- 
vine Essence, the Divine 
Being. It is most interest- 
ing to notice how this single 
formula can express two 
conceptions, two intellectual 
views diametrically opposed. 

From this principle of iden- 
tity follow the additonal princi- 
ples of sufficient reason, finality, 
and causality —at least they 
rest upon it in a sense. Consider, 
for example, the one of sufficient 
reason. It means “in virtue of 
which” and, hence, “without 
which not.” Thus if 

anything exists which has 
no sufficient reason for its 
existence, that is to say, 
which has neither in itself 
nor in something else, that 
in virtue of which it is, this 
object exists and does not 
exist at the same time. It 
does not exist because it 
lacks that without which it 
does not exist. This reduc- 
tio ad absurdum proves that 
to deny the principle of suf- 
ficient reason is to deny the 
principle of identity.” 

Marvellous! 

I have quoted considerably to 
show the sort of thing to which 
students will presumably be ex- 
posed if the educational theories 
of President Hutchins prevail. 
The expectation is that it will 
make for clearer and more fruit- 
ful thought. I do not see how. 

L. M. Pape. 


The title of The X of Psy- 
chology might suggest that this 
essay is an excursion into the 
realm of psychology, but such 
is not the case. Indeed the prob- 
lem of psychology and its place 
among the sciences is outlined, 
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but the volume involves “the 
survey of the whole field of 
knowledge from a philosophical 
point of view” (211). The X 
turns out to be mind which is 
“distinguished from and con- 
trasted with other objects of 
study” (210). 

It would be difficult to state 
the aim of this undertaking in 
clearer terms than those ex- 
pressed by the author: 

My point of view is based on 
the Critical Philosophy of 
Kant... . I have sought to 
develop the objective side of 
his teaching, and at the 
same time to find a proper 
place for the subjective. ... 
My interpretation of his 
thought has made it possi- 
ble to eliminate all sugges- 
tion of subjective idealism 
or of ontological idealism. 

. My work is, however, 
not merely the product of 
my study of Kant. I owe 
much to other thinkers” 
(vii, viii). 

In the chapter on Truth, the 
author presents the weaknesses 
of the traditional correspond- 
ence and coherence theories of 
truth and rejects them for what 
he thinks is an explanation more 
scientific and better qualified to 
disclose its nature. Truth, ac- 
cordingly, is synthetic or rela- 
tional, not analytic and discon- 
nected; truth is centered in a 
core of fundamental relations 
which are conditions of all fur- 
ther relations; truth is related 
to knowledge intuitionally ; truth 
expands knowledge and error 
exists because at any stage of 
knowledge further stages cannot 
be fully determined. 

The next chapter is devoted 
to mind. Psychological theories 
such as Behaviorism and the con- 
tent theory of mind are exam- 
ined and rejected as inadequate. 
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It is the author’s view that mind, 
“the X of psychology ... is any 
relation or relations as content 
of awareness-unity” (109). 

Next follows a lengthy treat- 
ment of Mind and Truth consid- 
ered in the light of the new 
meanings ascribed to _ those 
terms. Mind and Truth were ex- 
plained as being related in two 
ways: 

On the one hand, mind as an 
object of truth [has] ... its 
place in the system of truth, 
as one of truth’s sub-sys- 
tems, and therefore to be 
an addendum to non-mental 
or objective truth. On the 
other hand, truth [has]... 
a place in mind, its rela- 
tional structure — at least 
part of it—-forming the 
content of consciousness 
(209-10). 

One should not hurry through 
this thoughtful work. It re- 
veals a considerable degree of 
maturity of thought and how- 
ever one may appreciate the 
point of view, those interested 
in the problems of psychology 
and philosophy would do well to 
ponder itscontents. P.R.H 


Logic and Science 


LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. 
International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science. Vol. 1, No. 4. By Leonard 
Bloomfield. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Pp. 59. $1.00. 

FOUNDATIONS OF LOGIC AND 
MATHEMATICS. International En- 
cyclopedia of Unified Science. Vol. 1, 
No. 3. By Rudolf Carnap. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. viii, 
71. 31,00. 


The renewed interest in the 
philoscphy of language which 
followed the development of the 
problem raised by logical posi- 
tivism, led the author of Lin- 
guistic Aspects of Science to 
study such phases of linguistics 
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as may throw light upon scientific 
procedure. He considers language 
as a sequence of utterances which 
mediate between non-linguistic 
events; and he makes the point 
that calculi, in order to be opera- 
tive, begin and terminate with or- 
dinary speech-forms. But then, 
he jumps to the conclusion that a 
mentalistic psychology is irrele- 
vant to linguistics and to scien- 
tific procedure. The difficulty in 
which he is thus placed by his 
professed behaviorism is illus- 
trated by the fact that he still 
uses actually an individualistic 
psychology to account for the re- 
lation between linguistic and 
non-linguistic activities. The 
rapid treatment of the subject 
scarcely allows its author to 
throw much light on the pro- 
cedures of science; but many in- 
teresting principles are empha- 
sized. One of them concerns the 
relation of linguistics to logic 
and mathematics. The critique 
and theory of scientific speech is 
the task of logic, which involves 
observation of the ways people 
conduct a discourse. In contract 
with this, the invention and skill- 
ful manipulation of speech-forms 
is an art or craft; and it is as 
such that mathematics is classed. 
Hence, both logic and mathemat- 
ics presuppose linguistics. We 
would not dispute this view as a 
whole, but we would note the 
expressed denial of the identifi- 
cation of logic and mathematics, 
which has been one of the 
boasted dogmas of the new posi- 
tivism. 


Foundations of Logic and 
Mathematics marks a further 
step in the development of Pro- 
fessor Carnap’s view of the 
nature and value of logic and 
mathematics. It broaches this 
problem with reference to se- 
mantics, a relatively new dis- 
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cipline which is far from having 
full possession of its major char- 
acteristics. After a first chapter 
on the differences between prag- 
matical, semantical and syntac- 
tical analyses, the author exam- 
ines the conditions for the con- 
struction of languages and the 
interpretation of formal calculi; 
the third and last chapter deals 
with some interpretations and 
characters of mathematical cal- 
culi, and their application to 
empirical sciences. Many inter- 
esting problems are _ briefly 
raised by Professor Carnap; and 
among them a discussion as to 
whether logic is a matter of con- 
vention. Although the author 
favors the conventional view, he 
shows more understanding than 
in his previous works, however, 
for the opposite view implying 
the objectivity of logic. Thus he 
says (p. 28) that a system of 
logic is considered as conven- 
tional or objective according to 
whether the interpretation of 
the logical signs is given after or 
before the construction of the 
system. But he hastens to add 
that in either case this interpre- 
tation can be freely chosen. Of 
course, the vicious circle in 
which the author is involved can 
only be broken if he could follow 
his discussion beyond the re- 
stricted field of nominalism and 
a narrow empiricism. 
Thomas Greenwood. 


Conflict Between Two Worlds 


NO COMPROMISE: THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. By Mel- 
vin Rader. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 403. $3.50. 

FASCIST ITALY. American Political 
Science Series. By William Ebenstein. 
American Book Company, Cincinnati. 
Pp. x, 310. $2.50. 

TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE U. S. S. R. By Michael T. 
Florinsky. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 245. $2.50. 
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In the field of political philos- 
ophy, few recent books can be 
considered more timely, forceful 
and illuminating than Dr. Rad- 
er’s exposition of the conflict be- 
tween democracy and totalitar- 
ianism, No Compromise: The 
Conflict Between Two Worlds. 
The tragic plight of Europe 
and especially of the small- 
er peace-loving nations which 
now suffer the misery of a ma- 
terially and morally alien rule, 
may be considered as the direct 
application of the doctrines 
which the totalitarian states 
have evolved. Hence a close 
study of these theories gives a 
key to the ominous political 
events of the present day. 

The method adopted by the 
author is that of a direct expo- 
sition of the Fascist doctrines, 
based on a number of well- 
chosen and highly significant 
quotations. He does not give a 
philosophy of democracy, for he 
rightly assumes that the demo- 
cratic ideals are enshrined in the 
minds of his readers. But he in- 
dicates, whenever necessary, the 
glaring opposition between the 
two ideologies, and thus justi- 
fies his judgments about the 
problems discussed. We may 
point out here, that Dr. Rader 
gives the name of Fascism to the 
German Nazi views as well as 
to the Italian Fascist doctrines. 
The word Totalitarianism might 
have been better, considering 
that there are many constitu- 
tional and social differences be- 
tween Nazism and Fascism pro- 
per.. 

The Fascist world-view in- 
volves the following points :(1) 
the theory of the élite, which 
perpetuates in fact economic in- 
equality; (2) the doctrine of the 
totalitarian state; (3) the devel- 
opment of militarism; (4) the 
intensification of nationalism, 


and racial chauvinism; (5) the 
emphasis upon a so-called ideal- 
ism as opposed to materialism, 
and (6) the retreat from reason. 
These fundamental principles, 
which the author illustrates by 
direct quotations from Fascist 
and Nazi leaders, are traced 
back in turn to the teachings of 
Fichte, Hegel, Nietzsche, Speng- 
ler, Pareto, Houston Chamber- 
lain, and other thinkers who ex- 
tolled the race, violence and anti- 
intellectualism. 

It is perhaps the Fascist the- 
ory of the State, which gives 
color and value to the totalitar- 
ian world-view. According to 
this theory, the State is a collec- 
tive mind, having a supreme in- 
trinsic value and a reality tran- 
scending those of the individual. 
It is morally absolute and self- 
sufficing, having practically no 
external obligations to its indi- 
vidual members, nor to any in- 
ternational organization. In of- 
fering a thorough criticism of 
such a theory, by emphasizing 
and interpreting the current ar- 
guments against the idealistic 
or Hegelian social doctrines, the 
author points out the economic 
and intellectual consequences. 
In particular, he shows why 
Fascism is not a better political 
system than democracy; and 
why it indicates an inadequate 
integration of the social and po- 
litical life of the community ac- 
cepting it. 

The obvious conclusion of this 
analysis is that democracy alone, 
in spite of its imperfections, 
gives life and opportunity to the 
individual and to all his ideals. 
It is high time that such views 
reach wider circles of the public, 
and cause citizens to ponder over 
their practical implications. In 
presenting them in a scholarly, 
attractive and persuasive fash- 
ion, Dr. Rader has performed a 
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most useful service to the public, 
and to philosophy as such. For 
we do believe, with him, in the 
close connection between life and 
philosophy, without which neith- 
er would have meaning and 
value. 

The two works on Fascist 
Italy and Toward an Under- 
standing of the U.S.S.R. raise 
few properly philosophical prob- 
lems. But as technical exposi- 
tions of two major political sys- 
tems in contemporary Europe, 
they offer a valuable group of 
facts which a philosophical mind 
would easily integrate into a 
system. Of pleasant reading and 
accurate material, these two 
works should find a place in the 
library of the political philoso- 
pher and of all those interested 
in current world affairs. 


The Person in the Social Order 


SOCIAL FORCES IN PERSONALITY 
STUNTING. By Arnold H. Kamiat. 
Sci-Art Publishers, Harvard Sq., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

THE HUMAN ENTERPRISE: An At- 
tempt to Relate Philosophy to Daily 
Life. By Max Otto. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York. Pp. ix, 385. $2.25. 

HUMAN MEANING OF SCIENCE. By 
Arthur H. Compton. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. Pp. 87. $1.00. 


In Social Forces in Personal- 
ity Stunting, Arnold Kamiat di- 
vides society into two great par- 
ties, the mature and the imma- 
ture, and ascribes the ills of so- 
ciety to the prevalence of the 
immature over the mature. He 
cites many facts to bear out his 
contention. Immaturity is to 
him on the same footing with 
paranoia and paranoidism, and 
is particularly evidenced by in- 
tolerance which is itself rooted 
in fear. Fear is not only the 
basis of intolerance but also of 
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autocracy, totalitarianism and 
dictatorship. Intolerance is never 
the sign of real faith but of a 
gnawing doubt and fear that 
after all the opposition may be 
proved correct. The intolerant 
person is never the lover of 
truth but of power. This condi- 
tion springs in the author’s opin- 
ion from an arrested develop- 
ment, a failure in rationality and 
education. The effect is an or- 
ganization of society which tends 
to the inferiority of ruling 
groups. 
The history of civilization 
is the story of a struggle, a 
struggle between two op- 
posed ways of life; between 
the principle that the growth 
of the personality requires 
the denial of the growth of 
other personalities, and the 
principle that the growth of 
one requires and enhances 
that of others. The conflict 
is between the exploitative, 
competitive and autocratic 
mode of life, and the cooper- 
ative and democratic one 
(86). 
This quotation gives the key to 
the author’s interpretation of 
history. Intolerance, the feeling 
that one can prosper only at the 
expense of others, is of course 
characteristic of the immature. 
The author further calls at- 
tention to the fact that the great 
mass movements, revolutions and 
the like do not spring from im- 
personal forces in human his- 
tory. They are rather the result 
of very personal convictions, and 
human concepts. Under this in- 
terpretation it is a mistake to 
say that people are driven into 
war by malevolent treaties, or 
by their leaders ; there must have 
been first a common consent, a 
personal acquiescence on_ the 
part of the great mass of the 
people to the idea of war and 
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conquest. In criticizing Pareto 
he writes: 

It does not occur to Pare- 
to that if a ruling group tol- 
erates a system that impels 
toward exploitation, toward 
competition, toward decep- 
tion, toward war, that is 
clear evidence that the 
group does not consider 
these activities undesirable 
(110). 

The book is well worth read- 
ing and owning for the reason 
that it breaks loose from the old 
and hackneyed forms that have 
come to stilt current interpreta- 
tions of history, and places the 
emphasis where it belongs on the 
personal factors. It shows that 
peace and the due progress of 
society can never spring from 
nor be based on any lesser con- 
cept than the fullest possible de- 
velopment of each individual. 
Dictatorship can never be benev- 
olent, since it corrupts the 
springs of personal creativeness 
not only for the dictatee but 
equally for the dictator himself. 
The ideal then is a society of co- 
operation in which there shall be 
freedom of expression. The 
author seems to the reviewer to 
stress overmuch the educational 
factor in bringing about the de- 
sired result. He assumes that 
the scientist and philosopher are 
ruled only by rational motives 
because of their devotion to self- 
criticism. It is undoubtedly true 
as he claims, that the average 
demand for a “practical” man in 
office in place of a scholarly ex- 
pert, is due to the incredible fact 
that the 

ordinary person considers 
himself in a certain respect 
superior to any biologist, 
any psychologist, any soci- 
ologist, any economist, any 
political scientist, any phil- 
osopher — superior even to 


the geniuses of science and 
philosophy. . . . For the or- 
dinary person compensates 
for his feeling of inferiority 
with reference to the thinker 
by a claim to the possession 
of organs of knowledge 
which enable him to acquire 
a complete stock of accurate 
and adequate truths on all 
subjects, and this without 
resort to such laborious 
methods as scientifically con- 
trolled observation, experi- 
ment, logical analysis, and 
self-criticism (179). 

On the other hand our author 
gives too much weight to the 
self-critical side of the scientist 
and philosopher. These are not 
as free from dogmatisms, preju- 
dice, and subconscious sugges- 
tions as he would like to believe. 
Too often even the learned make 
their learning only the cloak 
which lends respectability to a 
thousand dictations of self-inter- 
est, and dogmatism. 


In The Human Enterprise we 
have from the pen of Professor 
Otto a book of great beauty of 
diction and many grains of 
sense. Professor Otto is a poet, 
a mystic, and a believer in God 
who loudly calls on all the world 
to take note that he is none of 
these. He prefers to be called a 
plain man, a hard headed realist 
or pragmatist, and an atheist. 
He evidently feels that all this is 
necessary if he is to keep from 
being identified with the incon- 
sistencies which he deplores in 
some poets, mystics, and theists. 
Just how he clears his skirts 
from contamination with the 
short-comings of some plain men, 
realists, and atheists does not 
seem so much to bother him. It 
seems enough to dissociate him- 
self from those who ally them- 
selves with the “professed” 
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forces of altruism. This cynicism 
is somewhat easy, and somewhat 
infantile, though we could not 
ascribe the latter adjective to the 
book as a whole, with which 
straight thinking people must 
find themselves in large degree 
sympathetic. Nothing would 
probably displease Professor 
Otto so much as to be told that 
there is a good degree of person- 
alism in his book, unless one 
were to imply out and out that 
they consider him at heart a 
very good Christian. This re- 
viewer would have no hesitancy 
of saying both of these things 
about him if it would not hurt 
his feelings. Perhaps the bellig- 
erence which he exhibits is nec- 
essary to distinguish him from 
his immediate surroundings but 
it does have a painful effect on 
many people who are sympa- 
thetic with his aims and are 
probably striving with as much 
diligence and singleness of pur- 
pose to achieve the selfsame 
ends as he is himself. We be- 
lieve this failure to recognize 
his friends even if they do not 
speak his language is a weak- 
ness in his doctrine and results 
in an unnecessary alienation 
from people who quarrel with 
his method rather than with his 
objectives. There is some virtue 
in going beneath phraseologies 
which men employ to see the 
ultimate agreements which fre- 
quently lie underneath terms 
that are dear to all parties. 

It is always easy to be cynical 
regarding the other fellow’s phil- 
osophy. The cheap way of refu- 
tation of any idea is to take 
it in the extremest sense in 
which it has been used, to lam- 
poon it and then presume that 
all others who use the term mean 
it in the lampooned sense. This 
tendency leads the author to 
much idol “busting” which 
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seems to him neccessary to clear 
the ground for his own ideas, 
but it leads into many incon- 
sistencies when he is forced to 
use the discarded terms to con- 
vey his own meanings. 

We think definitely of his re- 
pudiation of ideals as the next 
great break which is necessary 
with the philosophies of James 
and Dewey. He would say that 
he here asserts this only of their 
belief in the “philosopher’s 
pre-éminence in the domain of 
ideals,” but he leaves an unfor- 
tunate impression when he 
writes: 

The breaking of that tie 
with the past [the relation 
which they aimed to set up 
between ideals and reality] 
is the radical step which is 
still to be taken. (27-28) 
This leaves one quite unprepared 
for the statement on page 42 in 
speaking of the great moral 
idealists : 
It is to such idealists that 
we are chiefly indebted for 
the rise of man from sav- 
agery. 
Of a somewhat similar nature is 
the seeming denial of metaphys- 
ical reality on page 2, where he 
inquiries whether there is a meta- 
physical bottom to things, which 
is offset by a long argument Pp. 
66-72, to show the existence of 
purpose in biological and human 
history, which would seem to in- 
dicate bottom enough for the 
most metaphysical. 

The same method holds when 
he discusses the teaching of re- 
ligion by the organized institu- 
tions of the church. On page 83 
and following, he represents the 
church as teaching that ethical 
ideals must not interfere with 
business. It would be interesting 
to know whether Professor Otto 
has ever attended church, and 
whether he ever heard from any 
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pulpit that kind of doctrine. We 
know that in ninety-nine out of 
a hundred cases he would have 
heard insistence on everyday 
ethics as necessary to true re- 
ligion. 

In spite of all these defects we 
recommend the purchase and 
reading of this book. It will be 
a blessing to the intolerant relig- 
ious man as indicating to him 
what an intolerance on the other 
side can claim. It will be still 
more instructive in showing how 
genuinely religious in aim such 
an “irreligious” intolerance can 
be. Fundamentally we feel that 
Professor Otto is trying to get 
at the sham and hypocrisy to be 
found in all religious institutions 
in some degree, and who sees no 
way of doing it without whole- 
sale condemnation. He does not 
seem to see also that to do so 
implies a confidence in the purity 
of his own intentions which he 
denies to others. That he is not 
basically at war with all religion 
but only with false religion is 
shown by his frequent quotation 
of scripture and favorable refer- 
ence to some religious leaders of 
the present day. In other words, 
we love and admire Professor 
Otto in spite of the fact that he 
would not like us to. 


Professor Compton’s work, 
The Human Meaning of Science, 
is calculated to set at rest the 
generation-long assumption that 
science is the enemy of religion 
and that scientists are, almost if 
not quite, invariably atheistic. 
It comprises the content of three 
lectures given at the University 
of North Carolina as the John 
Calvin Macnair Lectures. The 
titles of the lectures are respec- 
tively: Science, Religion and 
Growth; Human Freedom and 
Physical Law, and The Need for 
God in the Age of Science. It is 
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reassuring to men of religious 
faith to have the issue clearly 
stated and by so outstanding a 
scientific authority as Professor 
Compton. 

The first of the series is some- 
what confusing because the au- 
thor fails to define his terms. On 
pp. 10-11 he seems to say that 
civilization means primarily the 
multiplication of scientific gad- 
gets while in other places it 
seems to be marked by the ex- 
istence of human values. The 
religion of which he speaks in 
the first lecture is one into which 
humanity naturally grows by 
means of scientific discovery, 
and this is quite a different con- 
cept of religion from that of the 
other two lectures. 

The two latter lectures are 
much happier, however, prob- 
ably because he is here dealing 
with his special subject. He de- 
clares that science no longer 
stands in the way of the af- 
firmation of the reality of human 
freedom. He cites in illustra- 
tion “‘the principle of uncertain- 
ty,” not as proof of freedom, but 
as removing the scientific objec- 
tion. Freedom he rightly holds 
to be an original and intuitively 
recognized fact for the individ- 
ual as irrefutable as any other 
observed phenomenon. 

In the closing lecture he shows 
the hypothetical nature of scien- 
tific conclusions, and the impor- 
tance of the belief in God as a 
working hypothesis of human 

Ror: 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS OF 
SPINOZA. A Study in the History and 
Logic of Ideas. By David Bidney. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Pp. xv, 
454. $3.75. 

WHO WAS SOCRATES: By Alban D. 
Winspear and Tom Silverberg. The 
Cordon Co., New York. Pp. 96. $1.25. 

THE ART AND LIFE OF WILLIAM 
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SHAKESPEARE. By Hazelton Spen- 
cer. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. Pp. xx, 495. $3.00. 


The ordinary student has 
found great difficulty in master- 
ing the works of Spinoza, and 
for several definite reasons. 
First, the reader is confused by 
the discovery of numerous ap- 
parent inconsistencies of state- 
ment. These, however, are so 
masked behind the smooth inno- 
cence of a geometrical style of 
writing as to lead him to assume 
that he has failed at interpreting 
the author’s meaning, and he is 
left with a consequent sense of 
bewilderment. Second, it is com- 
monly assumed that Spinoza can 
be understood by a mere resort 
to the printed work, without ref- 
erence to its historical back- 
ground, particularly scholasti- 
cism. Third, the reader is con- 
fused by semantic difficulties 
arising out of Spinoza’s borrow- 
ing old words for new meanings. 
Fourth, perplexity increases 
from the fact that Spinoza 
jumps easily from one explana- 
tory standpoint to another. Thus 
in one proposition he explains 
in terms of biology, in a second 
he resorts to a _ psychological 
standpoint, and in a third he 
assumes the perspective of axi- 
ology. Fifth, confusion is left in 
the reader’s mind through Spi- 
noza’s effort, not always carried 
through, of abandoning refer- 
ence to final causes. This latter 
principle of the author of the 
Ethics is due to his adoption of 
parallelism along with his whole- 
hearted acceptance of Galilean 
physics. In fact, however, Spi- 
noza did not succeed either in 
showing that mind is a mere 
mechanism, nor in maintaining 
strict parallelism between body 
and mind. 

The latest writer to take ac- 
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count of the inconsistencies and 
difficulties in the writings of 
Spinoza is Dr. David Bidney, 
who argues at length and with 
convincing persuasion in his vol- 
ume The Psychology and Ethics 
of Spinoza. Bidney’s central 
thesis, illustrated by a penetrat- 
ing analysis of Spinoza’s doc- 
trines in these fields, is that 
there is a logical and histori- 
cal conflict of ideas through- 
out his thought. Contrary to 
the uncritical assumption of 
contemporary writers that 
Spinoza’s philosophy consti- 
tutes a systematic unity, we 
maintain that an unpreju- 
diced analysis of his work 
reveals no such inner har- 
mony and consistency, even 
though Spinoza’s mathemat- 
ical method of induction 
gives one the impression of 
strict logical rigor. . . . In 
general we find evidence of 
the conflict of the two major 
philosophical traditions; 
namely, the great tradition 
originating in Plato and 
Aristotle (which includes 
Neo - Platonism, Stoicism, 
and Scholasticism) and the 
atomic - mechanistic tradi- 
tion originating in Democri- 
tus, Epicurus, and Lucre- 


tius. 

The result of this attempt at 
synthesis was eclectic failure. 

Bidney, however, does not 
minimize the importance of his 
author. While Spinoza did not, 
and could not in terms of his 
premises, achieve an effective 
and coherent system of thought, 
it is shown that he is one of the 
original minds of history, that to 
him is due credit of first in mod- 
ern times conceiving mind as a 
“spiritual automaton.” To him 
is also due the first modern at- 
tack upon the problem of salva- 
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tion free from any resort to 
supernaturalism. 

Dr. Bidney has raised an im- 
portant challenge, and is deserv- 
ing of careful consideration. The 
acuteness of his criticism and 
the clarity of his exposition and 
interpretation of an author 
whose meaning is frequently 
stated in an obtuse manner, is 
praiseworthy. W. L. 


Are there no longer any hero- 
worshippers, or any hero believ- 
ers? is the question which many 
a reader will ask as he peruses 
this book. It was perhaps inevit- 
able that after the debunking of 
George Washington, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and even of the 
Man of Nazareth, that our mod- 
ern literature should go even 
more distantly afleld to attack 
the traditional figure of Soc- 
rates. None was perhaps sup- 
posed to be more thoroughly au- 
thenticated than the latter. To 
change the tradition has called 
for discarding of the most vol- 
uminous documenting of Plato 
and whether one wills it or not 
must, we think, raise a question 
of the literary and philosophic 
honesty of the latter. However, 
the new view may be the correct 
one, as it comes to us in Who 
Was Socrates with a documen- 
tation and an argument which 
cannot in the future be ignored. 
Certainly the effort to relate 
Socrates to the social and politi- 
cal movements of his times is a 
worthy as well as an interesting 
one. Furthermore this study, if 
its conclusions can be substanti- 
ated, will go far toward a recoy- 
ery of a more human Socrates 
than the one set before us by his 
adoring admirers. Whatever 
new problems this effort may 
invoke it most assuredly gives 
new meaning to the situation in- 
volving the trial. Was Socrates 
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the original democrat of low 
social standing and _ plebeian 
tastes made under the spur of 
the famous conversion into an 
aristocrat, acquiring wealth, and 
able to make a second marriage 
into an aristocratic Athenian 
family? Was the famous martyr- 
dom simply the execution of a 
man friendly to oligarchy who 
had betrayed the state and was 
the leader of a conspiratorial se- 
cret society? So great a change 
in point of view offers interest- 
ing suggestions, but obviously 
cannot be accepted against the 
weight of established opinion 
without more evidence than is 
here available. While the argu- 
ment clears up some of the prob- 
lems it seems to create many 
more. Everyone interested in the 
career and teachings of Soc- 
rates will want this book, and all 
should feel grateful to its auth- 
ors for raising the questions 
which are here mooted. 
RTF. 


So vast is the body of Shakes- 
pearean criticism, so complex are 
the problems to be pondered, so 
subtly shifting do issues prove, 
that an attempt to acquaint one- 
self with basic matters may soon 
become swathed in intricacies. 
For this reason digests of ac- 
credited lore and guides to in- 
telligent orientation are called 
for at fairly frequent intervals. 
The latest such vade mecum is 
Professor Spencer’s volume, The 
Art and Life of William Shakes- 
peare. 

It is a good piece of work, ade- 
quate in scope, discriminating 
in emphasis, clarifying in meth- 
od. Its merit springs primarily 
from the fact that Professor 
Spencer has read and reread the 
plays themselves ; has seen many 
performances of them; has 
conned their original texts; has 
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considered the sources, the milieu, 
the rapidly changing Elizabeth- 
an trends; has weighed old schol- 
arly investigations and kept 
abreast of modern. Thus it es- 
capes the danger of paying heed 
to limited aspects only. It de- 
rives further value from the care 
with which it separates knowl- 
edge from conjectures: when 
representing the latter, it gives 
them for what they are, not for 
ascertained facts. 

In devoting some 86 pages to 
biography Professor Spencer ex- 
pounds temperately and honest- 
ly, slights nothing, labels the 
traditions as traditions. He 
compresses into 38 pages his 
data. on Shakespeare’s medium 
—the stage, the actors, the com- 
panies, the theatrical buildings 
of London, the verse the Eliza- 
bethans employed. The rest of 
the book he gives to the plays, 
taking them up in rough chrono- 
Jogical order according’ to 
groups. For each play he sup- 
plies pithy information as to 
sources, interpretive commen- 
tary, and the stage history. His 
practice throughout is to dwell 
in the main upon central facts 
and definite conclusions; minu- 
tiae, refinements, contrary evi- 
dence, and scholarly references 
he provides meticulously, but for 
the most part relegates to the 
notes. 

Despite the wide compass of 
his work, and the erudite nature 
of much of it, Professor Spencer 
is sane, direct, and human. He 
keeps a clear head amid conflict- 
ing arguments and is not to be 
beguiled by critical poppycock. 
Thus he sets his foot down on 
the theory that an elaborate 
duality of time schemes runs 
through the plays. He has opin- 
ions of his own and does not 
hesitate to express them, albeit 
he never fails to apprise us 
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where fact leaves off and opinion 
begins. One of his most inter- 
esting pronouncements has to 
do with John Donne, whom he 
holds as much overrated in late 
years as neglected in earlier. A 
belief which he cherishes while 
labeling it “not generally ac- 
cepted” concerns the reason 
why Shakespeare, almost living 
in the theatre and thoroughly 
familiar with stage technique, 
wrote plays too long to be pre- 
sented uncut. The belief “rests 
on contemporary testimony to 
Shakespeare’s facility as a writer 
and talker. Probably he let him- 
self go poetically, well aware 
that his play would be ham- 
mered into shape in rehearsal.” 
Such ideas we are free to accept 
or to reject. At any rate they 
lend vitality to the study. And 
because they are not followed far 
afield they never confuse or dis- 
tract us. 

In short, the volume consti- 
tutes an excellent approach to 
Shakespeare. It is enriched with 
well-selected maps and illustra- 
tions. 

Garland Greever. 


Religion Through the Ages 


THE PROPHETS: THEIR PERSON- 
ALITIES AND TEACHINGS. By 
Beryl D. Cohon. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xiv, 232. $2.00. 


THE PROPHETS TELL THEIR OWN 
STORY. By Elmer A. Leslie. The 
Abingdon Press, Cincinnati. Pp. 307. 
$2.00. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. By 
John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. ix, 263. $2.50. 


THE CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL 
PROBLEM OF OUR DAY. By Karl 
Barth. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 87. $1.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH IN A DAY 
OF CRISIS. By Charles S. Macfar- 
land. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. Pp. 226. $1.50. 


A TESTAMENT OF FAITH. By P. G. 
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S. Hopwood. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xiii, 215. $2.00. 

AND THE OTHER MARY. By P. G. S. 
Hopwood. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 122. $1.25. 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By E. 
F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 191. $2.00. 


A consideration of the nature 
and spirit of genuine Hebrew 
prophecy is pertinent to condi- 
tions obtaining at the present 
time. Prophets flourish during 
crises and as in the ancient 
Hebrew - Jewish commonwealth 
striking characters flashed 
across the national horizon to 
analyse, denounce and warn, so 
today men are needed for the 
same task. Historical perspec- 
tive, however, makes a differ- 
ence. The Hebrew prophets were 
denounced by their generations. 
Today we decorate their tombs 
but follow the practice of con- 
temporaries of denouncing those 
who cry out against the evils 
that we have or who stand for 
new principles and policies in 
social, religious and political life 
which cannot be identified with 
tradition. 

The Prophets by Professor 
Cohon makes this situation clear 
in a brief and easy consideration 
of the nature and work of the 
Hebrew - Jewish prophets. He 
thinks that 

At a time when booted war- 
riors are trampling un- 
der foot all that civilized 
men hold sacred and the 
anchors of faith are drag- 
ging in the storm, the He- 
brew prophets speak a com- 
manding word (vii). 

Years of use of the material 
of this volume in the class room 
enable the author to omit tech- 
nical and academic material so 
that the result is a readable, in- 
teresting account of the pro- 
phetic movement in ancient Is- 
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rael from the time of Amos to 
that of Malachi. The point of 
view is. scholarly, different 
prophets with their background 
situations are strikingly epitom- 
ised by descriptive summaries 
and the treatments are well bal- 
anced. The volume would be 
very usable for groups of lay- 
men, youth or adult, who wish a 
general understanding of the 
times of the prophets, the con- 
tent of their messages and the 
significance of their work. 


Professor Leslie has done 
something altogether new, so far 
as the reviewer’s knowledge is 
concerned, in The Prophets Tell 
Their Own Story. He writes of 
the eight prophets from Amos to 
Jeremiah as if each prophet nar- 
rated his times and life auto- 
biographically. It is interesting 
to note the elasticity of this ne- 
glected method. In each case the 
prophet. appearing to speak in 
the first person, recounts his 
childhood, describes his parents, 
schooling, early occupation, or 
any other relevant item. This 
method, likewise, permits the 
prophet to discuss the character 
of the times in which he lived 
under the most significant as- 
pects. Contemporaries are also 
described. The work of the 
prophet may be related in thor- 
ough and intimate terms, yet 
with a modesty and reserve, as 
presented by the author, so that 
no prophet appears to glorify 
himself as later historians, for 
example, are accustomed to rep- 
resent them. Amos, for instance, 
speaks of his experience at Beth- 
el in modest and becoming lan- 
guage, whereas others speaking 
of it praise Amos for the clever 
introduction of his oration and 
the employment of a masterful 


style. 
It is doubtful if the student 
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of Old Testament prophecy will 
discover new materials in this 
volume. I do not find claims 
made for new facts or points of 
view upon the basis of research, 
but the author’s approach and 
excellent style are definite con- 
tributions. Obviously much im- 
aginative material must be em- 
ployed in such an approach but 
the reader has the feeling that 
the recounting of events and sit- 
uations evidently imaginary are 
the product of a mind thoroughly 
familiar with the lore of the 
times involved and illuminate 
passages of the record that 
otherwise might remain obscure. 
The reading of this volume will 
refresh information already at 
hand in the mind of ministers 
and students and will be read 
with relish by any who may 
come to a consideration of the 
Old Testament prophets for the 
first time. 


Our Knowledge of God by 
John Baillie merits careful study 
first as providing an excellent, 
though brief, summary of the 
major views of the knowledge of 
God from the time of Plato to 
that of Kant, and secondly for 
the clear statement that the 
author gives of his own concep- 
tion in the final chapter. In the 
introductory chapter, Professor 
Baillie sets forth his disagree- 
ment with Dr. Barth not over 
principle but fact. 

I cannot believe that Dr. 
Barth’s account correctly 
reproduces the human situ- 
ation as we actually find it 
existing. I cannot believe 
that he is right in thus sev- 
ering the connection be- 
tween the doctrine of the 
imago dei and the doctrine 
of revelation. On this view 
the image of God impressed 
upon man at creation is, as 
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it were, a purely archaeo- 
logical fact. It is something 
that once existed, but which 
has now altogether disap- 
peared, leaving no trace 
upon life today. But the 
truth is surely that the doc- 
trine of imago dei, far from 
being a doctrine derived 
from any knowledge of what 
happened at creation, is a 
doctrine suggested to us, 
and derived bv us from, our 
knowledge of wvresent hu- 
man nature (22). 

Neither can the author agree 
with Dr. Brunner who fails to 
distinguish rightly between form 
which is associated with ration- 
ality and the content which is the 
capacity for goodness. Dr. Brun- 
ner argues that as a consequence 
of the fall, man retained the 
former but lost the latter. Pro- 
fessor Baillie, however, objects 
to this upon the ground of fact. 
To him “perfect goodness and 
perfect reasonableness are one 
and the same thing” (32). 

But such distinctions imply an 
independently human nature di- 
vorced from God and conceived 
of as comprised of faculties en- 
dowed at the beginning. ‘‘Hu- 
man nature was not the product 
of history but its producer... 
conscience could not be edu- 
cated” (38). As opposed to this 
view, many of us today “would 
defend the thesis that there is 
no such thing as human nature” 
(39). Therefore, that which at 
any period 

seems to have become an in- 
herent part of human na- 
ture .and so to be an “un- 
aided” natural knowledge, 
is actually the blessed fruit 
of God’s personal and his- 
torical dealings with man’s: 
soul, and so in the last re- 
sort also a revealed knowl- 
edge (43). 
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The author enumerates at 
least five attitudes which men 
have taken with respect to belief 
in God. There was a time among 
the ancients when, as Plato 
writes, 

All men, Greeks and bar- 
barians alike, think that 
gods exist and behave as if 
they most certainly existed 
and as if no suspicion of 
their non-existence were 
possible (6). 
But with the coming of the 
Sophists there resulted intellec- 
tual denial of the reality of God 
to which reality Plato set him- 
self for defense. “Plato then 
was the first to think of proving 
God’s existence by argument” 
(108). Next there arises dis- 
belief due to an unwillingness to 
obey the commands of a God 
obligatory upon one in case he 
accepts God’s reality. As over 
against this moral rejection, man 
may doubt God’s existence out of 
the honesty of his life. Finally, 
and worst of all, is the situation 
of intellectual assent and prac- 
tical denial, or vice versa. 

The most important part of 
the volume deals with the con- 
ception of the knowledge of God 
as held by great thinkers who 
have contributed so much to- 
ward the fundamentals of relig- 
ious thought. As already noted, 
Plato was responsible for insti- 
tuting the inferential notion of 
God. St. Thomas Aquinas, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, denied “direct 
knowledge of any existence save 
the world of nature as perceived 
by the five senses” (109). Thus 
the Roman Catholic tradition, 
building upon St. Thomas, re- 
jects completely the possibility 
of an individual entering into a 
relation with God which Protes- 
tants speak of in intimate terms 
of experience. Descartes and 
Kant place knowledge of God 


prior to reason but their concep- 
tions are incomplete in that they 
restrict such knowledge entirely 
to human dimensions. 

It is at this point that Pro- 
fessor Baillie suggests his per- 
sonal views.. He does not reject 
the inferential element in our 
knowledge of God but he con- 
tends also for “the inclusion of 
an element that is not inferen- 
tial” (212). This non-inferential 
element, also, amounts to im- 
mediacy with respect to our 
knowledge of God as well as to 
our knowledge of other selves. 
Just as an individual isolated 
from other persons could ac- 
auire no adequate knowledge of 
their existence inferentially, so 
without confrontation of God in- 
ference of Him would fail. More- 
over, man’s relation to God is 
unique, there is something added 
to it more than what exists in 
man’s relation with man. In the 
relation between man and God 

God appears in some sort to 
be present on both sides of 
the relationship when I re- 
spond to God’s call, the call 
is God’s and the response is 
mine; and yet the response 
is God’s too (234). For the 
Absolute must be behind the 
response of the I in a way 
which is impossible for one 
who merely stands over 
against the I asa Thou.... 
How can God be only over 
against me, if all the good 
I do is wholly His and yet 
most truly done by me, if all 
the truth I think is wholly 
His and yet most truly 
thought by me, and if I am 
never so truly myself as 
when He does in me what 
He wills and thinks in me 
what He would have me 
think? How can He be 
wholly other than I, if I am 
most truly causa mei when 
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Iam most irresistibly deter- 
mined by Him (237). 

The author concludes, there- 
fore, that “we cannot reach the 
Divine merely by way of infer- 
ence, not even if the inference 
be analogical in character” (257- 
8). Man, on the other hand, is 
surrounded by the other who is 
most near, and in the words of 
Cook Wilson that “the true busi- 
ness of philosophy seems to be 
to bring the belief to a conscious- 
ness of itself” (240), the gate- 
way to such a consciousness 
would seem to be not only 
through intellectual inference 
but also through willing obedi- 
ence. 

This excellent volume should 
not be slighted by any person 
seriously interested in the prob- 
lem of God. Understanding of 
the philosophic background adds 
greatly to the argument but 
much may be gathered by those 
who lack such background. Dr. 
Baillie has made here a distinct 
contribution to Protestant relig- 
ious and philosophic thought. 


The Church and the Political 
Problem of Our Day is a forceful 
manifesto dividing European re- 
ligious opinion into two exclu- 
sive camps. No middle ground 
is defensible. According to the 
author, it is of little consequence 
for one to speak his personal 
judgment with respect to the 
problem under consideration. On 
the contrary one is enjoined to 
witness the testimony of the 
church of Jesus Christ or, de- 
serting that loyalty, resign him- 
self completely to National So- 
cialism. 

Breathing the free air of 
American democracy, one is 
tempted to criticize Barth for 
the fixed, structural outlines 
with which he defines the Church 
in the opening sections. of the 
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book. It savors of dogmatic in- 
stitutionalism. But upon read- 
ing farther, one comes to see 
that the author is laying down 
principles which pertain to a 
definite case of loyalty in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, and from 
which principles he later wishes 
to deduce sharp demarcations 
and to distinguish with crystal 
clearness between two camps of 
thought. 

In the opinion of this cham- 
pion of Christianity as he under- 
stands it, the Church is a people 
witnessing to Jesus Christ by 
repetition of the confession of 
Him and actualization of this 
confession in definite decisions 
relating to certain contemporary 
questions. Many political and 
other issues obligate the Church 
in no way, but when it must 
speak, its judgment must be Yes 
or No. 

My thesis is that in the face 
of National Socialism there 
is no longer neutrality for 
the Church today. no longer 
delay with her Yes or No 


But what shall the answer be? 
It must be found in terms of the 
claims of National Socialism as 
opposed to the Church and 
which, if realized, would destroy 
the Church root and branch. Na- 
tional Socialism claims 
to be in itself and unmedi- 
ated, a divine power — the 
divine power... a religious 
institution of salvation... 
that it is able to be and to 
give to man and to all men 
everything necessary for 
body and soul, for life and 
death, for time and eternity 
(40-41). 

Moreover the German political 
system is built upon deceit — 
“the burning of the Reichstag” 
(53) ; lack of freedom — render- 
ing the voice of the real German 
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people “mute and ineffective” 
(54); and a fundamental ab- 
sence of justice — “courts with- 
out any public responsibility, 
without accusation, examination, 
control or appeal” (54). Against 
this, Barth does not presume to 
answer for the Church. He rec- 
ognizes his inability to do so. But 
as for himself he says, No with 
defiant decision. 

As a remedy the Church may 
pray, yet she herself is not guilt- 
less. “Let us not deceive our- 
selves—‘Christian Europe’ rich- 
ly deserves to be today threat- 
ened with ruin” (70). Her 
prayer should be for a just gov- 
ernment to punish the guilty and 
protect the innocent. But prayer 
is not all the Church can do. 

As a praying Church she 
must support armed defense 
against the advancement of 
the dissolution of the just 
State, just as she would sup- 
port a police measure taken 
in a normal way (79). 

This brief volume presents 
principles with little amplifica- 
tion or illustration. At the same 
time one feels that it discloses 
cleavages that penetrate deeply 
into the hidden nature of the 
European situation now obtain- 
ing and merits wide reading. 


The Christian Faith in a Day 
of Crisis is written for the 
“often over - burdened pastor’ 
who needs and desires to follow 
the thought of more books than 
he can read. Accordingly what 
we really have is a series of 
book reviews with concluding 
summaries and remarks by the 
author which seem to set forth 
the heart of the Christian mes- 
sage in unexcelled terms. The 
volumes reviewed are recent, 
representative of both Europe 
and America and are the fifty 


selected by Doctor Macfarland 
from more than three hundred. 
Mention of so many volumes 
individually is impossible here. 
They are assembled by the 
author into significant groups. 
Types of Modern Theology, Con- 
temporary Continental Theology 
and Here We Stand by Profes- 
sors Mackintosh, Horton and 
Sasse respectively outline “Types 
of Modern Theology” through- 
out Christendom. Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev, representing the renas- 
cence of philosophy “in face of 
the almost universal hostility” 
illuminates Personalism and is 
“a worthy successor to Borden 
P. Bowne” (201). “Theologies 
of Crisis” include writings of 
Brunner, Micklem, Kraemer, 
Dickie, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Keller. Excerpts of correspond- 
ence between Dr. Macfarland 
and Professor Kraemer add in- 
terest, if not insight, to the dis- 
nuted issue of The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian 
World. The case for “Human- 
ism: Outlived or Revised?” is 
presented by Professor Harts- 
horne’s Beyond Humanism, part 
of which Dr. Macfarland says 
“was considerably beyond me” 
(123) (as well as some of the 
rest of us), and Jacques Mari- 
tain. The review-author “won- 
ders whether there has been, 
since Augustine’s City of God a 
more courageous volume than” 
(185) True Humanism. Dr. 
Macfarland endorses P. G. S. 
Hopgood’s emphasis upon “the 
vivid awareness of the believers 
that God had come into their 
lives in Jesus the Christ as the 
earnest of their redemption” 
(149) in The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Primitive Church. 
The commentator concludes that 
we have in this volume, if 
its contentions are valid, a 
new page to insert in many 
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a recognized history of the 
early church (150). 

Special attention seems to be 
paid to William Adams Brown’s 
The Case for Theology in the 
University. The reviewer-author 
italicizes Professor Brown’s re- 
marks where he says 

I sometimes wonder wheth- 
er in all the areas of our 
national life there is so 
widespread an ignorance of 
what is happening in con- 
temporary religion as in the 
faculties of our great univer- 
sities (192). 

The concluding chapter, A 
Synthesis of Contemporary 
Thought, is worth the price of 
the volume to all who regard 
Christian principles. There as 
well as elsewhere in the book 
the reviewer and author writes 
out of a long and mature ex- 
perience. The following illus- 
trates his concern for free and 
effective thinking: 

What has disturbed me most 
in these latter days has been 
the tendency of certain lead- 
ers who seek to emancipate 
us, to take on the very in- 
tolerance and totalitarian 
aggression from which we 
need most to be delivered 
and to build their positives 
upon wholesale iconoclasm 
(111). ... There is a road 
open to the Church upon 
what I call a spiritual ideal 
of democracy, which I think 
is more promising than that 
of a Communism which has 
already become authoritar- 
ian and dogmatic and which 
is so far committed to class 
warfare and hatred (162). 
. .. True philosophy is per- 
sonalist (214).... Our need 
is less that of organization 
or theology — it is that of 
Christian witness, not just 
the thought of ... our “best 
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thinkers” (216). ... The 
unity of the Church might 
be found in Christian ex- 
perience, worship and ser- 
vice (220). 


A Testament of Faith is a 
consistent sequel to the author’s 
earlier volume, The Religious 
Experience of the Primitive 
Church, and is the fourth in the 
“Great Issues of Life Series” 
being published under the edi- 
torship of Rufus M. Jones who 
writes the introduction of the 
present work. Speaking of this 
work, Mr. Jones says: 

The superficial and spurious 
conclusions of Victorian 
“agnostics” and the dogma- 
tisms of “new _ psycholo- 
gists” are very carefully 
handled, searchingly over- 
hauled, and out of the cruci- 
ble faith emerges in a new 
and fuller light as some- 
thing not opposed to knowl- 
edge, or contrary to reason, 
but as reason itself operat- 
ing in a noble and legiti- 
mate way of approach to 
Reality (ix). 

What the author attempts 
here is a demonstration of the 
validity of religious experience. 
He is combating what he calls 
“sublime folly,” viz., “that many 
thinkers hold that religion is an 
illusion which has great value 
for the human race” (3). How- 
ever great the practical value of 
religion may be, the writer is 
confident that the permanence of 
religion as such must be sought 
on other grounds than that of 
practicality. It must be rescued 
from the realm of illusion and be 
given status in reality. 

Religion requires inclusion of 
both subject and object. A “blun- 
der of common thought is to take 
for granted that the subjective 
and the objective are hard and 
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fast realities in themselves” 
(21). Thus the objective is es- 
teemed and striven for as if it 
were unrelated to the subject. 
“Professor Dewey believes in the 
object without any subject” 
(23). But “it is within that we 
are aware of the difference be- 
tween what is inner and what is 
outer” (21). This applies also 
to religious experience. 
The real difficulty with re- 
ligious psychology is that 
oftentimes the psychologist 
is trying to analyze some- 
thing of which he has no 
personal experience (28). 

One of the most potent forces 
toward lack of belief in the ex- 
istence of God is the New Psy- 
chology. It partakes of the view 
of Jung who is quoted as saying 
that “the deity is nothing but a 
projected complex” (35). Re- 
ligious faith grants that man 
projects God but not God alone. 
Projection is a part of the mind’s 
activity. Just as really does man 
project Nature and all sorts of 
personifications many of which 
are as genuine illusions as the 
psychologist fancies God to be. 

Moreover, fact and value can- 
not be ascribed to exclusive cate- 
gories. “There is no such thing 
as naked fact .. . but is inter- 
preted by the mind” (66). Man 
lives ‘fon the level of values as 
well as on the level of facts” 
(69), “values occupy a higher 
status than the concrete facts 
which illustrate them” (81) and 
“values point to the nature of 
reality” (81). 

Faith on the side of feeling, 
mind and activity are pathways 
to Reality. As to feeling “man- 
kind has always instinctively 
acted upon certain principles 
long before these became estab- 
lished in some scientific system” 
(85). Rationally religion cannot 
be grounded in something else 


not even in moral consciousness 
but “arises within man’s struc- 
tural mental nature... we have 
therefore the religious reason as 
well as the pure and the practi- 
cal reason is us” (133-34). And 
“direct activity” observable in the 
realm of science cannot itself be 
emergent; “it signifies that there 
must be a ground or source, a 
producer, an immanent pur- 
posive activity going back to a 
supreme conscious Mind or Soul” 
(162). 

Notwithstanding Barth’s re- 
jection of religious experience 
(187), and it might have added 
that of Scholasticism also, the 
author contends that 

the ultimate validity of re- 
ligious experience is God 
(183). ... At its best ex- 
pression religious experi- 
ence gathers up into itself 
the affirmations and discov- 
eries of rational experience, 
aesthetic experience and 
moral experience, and con- 
centrates them all in the 
self-unfolding of God as the 
Supreme Reality (82). 

It might be added that the 
author might have strengthened 
his case greatly if he had drawn 
more heavily upon the philoso- 
phy of Personalism for his treat- 
ment of God. Strong arguments 
pertaining to the Personalistic 
conception of the World-Ground 
lay close at hand but were over- 
looked. Besides, the chapter “On 
the Side of Action” would have 
gained much had the author 
built his argument on the central 
and pragmatic principle of C. S. 
Peirce that thought is a plan of 
action. 

This volume is worthy of lay- 
men as well as of clergy and is 
fully understandable by either. 
The reviewer believes that Mr. 
Hopwood is largely correct in 
his analysis of religion at the 
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present time and is sympathetic 
to his central emphasis. 


Another account of an observ- 
er’s study of the meaning of the 
Christian experience of death, is 
related in And the Other Mary. 
This volume which will be at- 
tractive especially to those who 
embrace the Christian view of 
mysticism and immortality, is a 
fitting vindication of the central 
emphasis of Mr. Hopwood’s two 
previous volumes The Religious 
Experience of the Primitive 
Church and A New Testament of 
Faith in which the author con- 
tends for the centrality and val- 
idity of the experience of God. 
In this most recent book, And 
the Other Mary, Mr. Hopwood 
describes what his conception of 
the consummation of such ex- 
perience may be in death. It is 
the story of a twenty-four year 
old woman who in normal health 
was stricken with a fatal illness. 
After a period of spiritual dark- 
ness, she emerged into extra- 
ordinary mental and spiritual 
apprehension of a non-earthly 
order that expressed itself in the 
form of dreams, visions and de- 
sires to enter into what she be- 
lieved awaited her. As her re- 
ligious overseer, Mr. Hopwood 
relates the situation to our nor- 
mal world of knowledge. 

These events, the author rec- 
ognizes, require a “psychological 
evaluation.” The psychologist 

can explain the processes in- 
volved but is unable to pene- 
trate the how and the why 
of the inner life process 
which makes an oak out of 
an acorn, or a chrysanthe- 
mum out of a seed.... We 
are still left with the spirit- 
ual mystery, the something 
other, the inner ultimate be- 
yond which we cannot go 
with our psychology (65). 
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But a principle is invoked 
which is found also in his earlier 
volumes that 

We have a native capacity 
for rational experience 
whereby we apprehend 
truth, a capacity for aes- 
thetic experience which en- 
ables us to appraise the 
beautiful, and an inherent 
capacity for moral experi- 
ence whereby we can achieve 
goodness; in the same way 
we are endowed with the 
capacity for religious ex- 
perience, for seeking God 
until we find him, or there 
is something within us 
whereby God can grasp us 
and reveal Himself to us 
(69). 
Therefore, the author believes 
that the experience of the other 
Mary “had a center other than 
that which produces abnormal- 
ities of the pathological order” 
(87). 

Finally two interesting com- 
ments upon immortality are 
gleaned from this discussion. 
First, the author permits no 
time span between death and 
resurrection. The other Mary 
was “clothed with her resurrec- 
tion body even as she was pas- 
sing away from the earthly 
scene” (117). Second, spiritual 
relationships are the only ones 
which have the promise of eter- 
nity. “Personality is adapted 
for immortality” (119), but the 
human individual failing to 
achieve personality, it “may well 
cease to be adaptable for immor- 
tality and so lose its eternal 
destiny in eternal life” (119). 


The Book of Revelation affords 
a modern interpretation of a 
traditional enigma in racy, easy 
style and language that the aver- 
age man may understand. Once 
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the book of Revelation was con- 
sidered as mystery and. proph- 
ecy, largely because it stood 
alone. 
We have learned to recog- 
nize that, so far from stand- 
ing alone, it belongs to one 
of the most familiar types 
of religious thinking (9). 

Scholarship today demon- 
strates that the book is deriva- 
tive, irresponsible as concerning 
contemporary events, indebted 
to alien sources, such as visions, 
Old Testament reminiscences, 
Jewish apocalytic and pagan 
mythology. Nevertheless, the 
Christian element is not merely 
a veneer. It is “a Christian book, 
which has to be interpreted in 
the light of Christian ideas” 
(28). 

Its date was probably about 
A. D. 95 and its author John, but 
probably not the John of the 
Fourth Gospel. Its literary style 
is symbolic, “and thereby it has 
an abiding significance” (125). 
Plain narration would have 
passed with events, but notwith- 
standing errors of interpretation, 
symbols stand as a challenge to 
succeeding generations. 

Chapter two supplies a hasty 
summary of the seven portions 
of the book as outlined by Pro- 
fessor Scott, and dwells upon 
each section with sympathetic 
yet critical understanding. In 
chapter three, the writer makes 
no typical theological claims for 
the author of the book. He likens 
Revelation to “a foreign country” 
(106). He says also that it is 

indifferent to the Gospel 
teaching. It has nothing to 
say about love, humility, 
forgiveness. ... If it had 
happened that no writing 
had come down to us from 
the early Church except this 
book of Revelation, we 


should never have guessed 
how Jesus lived and taught 
(107). 

The Church both as a body of 
scattered believers and as an 
institution organized in a single 
locality, receives emphasis. Its 
relation to Christ as a Lamb is 
to be contrasted with John’s 
Messianism, it represents the 
earthly outpost of a heavenly 
community, it regards the world 
and the State as evil with no 
hope for their conversion. The 
book has much to say about wor- 
ship, makes the first mention of 
Sunday, omits reference to the 
Sacraments and appeals to all 
adherents not primarily for eth- 
ical living but for loyalty. 

The fourth chapter interprets 
Revelation for the present age. 
It was written for a crisis when 
the basis of religion was being 
shaken. A philosophy of history 
even though religious, is pro- 
jected. The final destruction of 
evil is guaranteed, hell probably 
meaning annihilation. 

John speaks with no uncer- 
tain voice to our age, as he 
did to his own. He answers 
our faint - heartedness, and 
his answer comes to us with 
the added weight of nineteen 
centuries which have proved 
it true. He bids us put faith 
in God who is enthroned in 
Heaven and will defend His 
cause on earth and bring it 
to victory. This, in sub- 
stance, is the message of 
Revelation” (178). 

Professor Scott writes in an 
easy style. His order of thought 
is analytic and systematic. He 
thinks clearly and has devoted a 
long and mature life to the study 
of the New Testament. His vol- 
umes are always welcome and 
rewarding. Pre, 
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The Arts, Culture and God 


VOM GEHEIMNIS DER FORM UND 
DER URFORM DES SEINS. By 
Ernst Méssel. Stuttgart-Berlin (1938). 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 534 pp. 

FREEDOM AND CULTURE. By John 
Dewey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

Freedom and Culture, by John 


GOD: SOME CONVERSATIONS. By 
Johann Gottfried Herder. A transla- 
tion with critical introduction and notes 
by Frederick H. Burkhardt. Veritas 
Press, New York. Pp. 247. 


Mr. Mossel’s large and richly 
illustrated volume purports to 
treat “Of the secret of form and 
the primeval form of Being.” 
However — apart from some 
rather vague references to Plato 
and the Pythagoreans — the 
“primeval form of Being” is re- 
ferred to on the title-page only 
—an omission this reviewer can- 
not but welcome. The book deals 
with the significance of geo- 
metrical forms for the Fine Arts 
and emphasizes this significance. 
The author’s views are first out- 
lined in an Introduction, in the 
form of “Conversations” sup- 
posed to be carried on in Greece 
and written in unusually simple 
and limpid German of consider- 
able literary merit ; they are then 
illustrated by 279 plates which 
introduce the reader to a great 
number of outstanding works of 
art, many of them less generally 
known; and finally elucidated in 
a number of appendices and 
notes. In a general way Mr. 
Mossel is certainly right in con- 
tending that geometrical form 
and definite proportions consti- 
tute an essential element of art; 
that this element stands out 
more clearly in primitive, ancient 
and medieval than in modern art 
and that certain types of form 
and proportion have been pre- 
ferred by certain ages. Nor have 
the principle of symmetry, the 
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significance of the “Golden Sec- 
tion” or the preference of the 
Renaissance period for triangu- 
lar composition been overlooked 
hitherto. But the author’s con- 
tentions are more specific than 
that. He holds that geometrical 
construction in most cases actu- 
ally formed the ground-work 
and preceded the execution of 
works of art, viz. that the artists 
first constructed certain geomet- 
rical patterns and approached 
the actual execution of buildings, 
statues, rilievos and murals on 
the basis of these constructions 
—an assumption which, of 
course, implies that the resulting 
proportions were not merely due 
to instinct and taste, but were 
consciously and _ deliberately 
planned and willed. He further 
holds that these patterns had to 
be laid out with rather primitive 
means and hence had themselves 
to be of a specific nature, and 
such, in particular, as could be 
achieved by dividing the circle 
into 3, 4, 5, 8, 10 or 12 equal 
sections. Consequently, the re- 
sulting proportions also were, of 
necessity, very specific: accord- 
ing to the author the proportions 
of 1:V2 and 1:V5 played a dom- 
inant part, viz. those propor- 
tions which obtain between the 
side and the diagonal of a square 
and between the smaller side and 
the diagonal of a rectangle the 
longer side of which doubles the 
shorter. And he has certainly 
shown that these proportions are 
indeed to be found in many 
cases. 

As regards the extent to which 
these views will turn out to hold 
good this reviewer can express 
himself with extreme reserve 
only. A priori, he would be sur- 
prised if conscious planning had 
played the réle ascribed to it by 
the author. In the analogous 
case of musical harmony instinct 
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and taste undoubtedly preceded 
its mathematical analysis. Fur- 
thermore, the 6 or 7 examples 
from ancient buildings cannot 
compensate for the lack of a 
complete statistical basis. The 
comparative scantiness of em- 
pirical material is still more con- 
spicuous with regard to medi- 
eval architecture. Not one of 
the great cathedrals of the “ro- 
manic” style (such as those of 
Bamberg, Monreale, Cremona or 
Pisa) is analyzed. From gothic 
architecture, too, the selection 
is strange and more or less arbi- 
trary: neither Notre Dame of 
Paris nor the cathedrals of 
Reims, Chartres or Amiens are 
mentioned; British architecture 
is completely ignored; even 
among German cathedrals those 
of Cologne, Strassburg and Ulm 
only are selected. Nor is there 
any reference to the great Ital- 
ian domes of Florence, Siena, 
Orvieto, and so on. As far as 
sculpture and painting are con- 
cerned, Mr. Mossel’s_ theories 
would seem to be even less 
plausible. He assigns a defi- 
nite geometrical pattern to every 
single work, but appears to over- 
look the fact that it is always 
possible a posteriori to spread a 
regular network of lines over 
any given surface. The only 
proof that the network is funda- 
mental to the picture or sculp- 
ture would be the fulfilment of 
the condition that either its 
points of intersection must coin- 
cide with important elements of 
the work of art or that its 
meshes must surround definite 
and well delimited sections of 
that work. But this condition is 
but rarely fulfilled: the points of 
intersection often coincide with 
entirely unimportant points of 
the background and the meshes 
have no appreciable reference to 
any definite sections. Perhaps it 
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is permissible to point to an ex- 
treme case. Sometimes the work 
of art is highly un-symmetrical ; 
nevertheless the author assigns a 
perfectly symmetrical pattern to 
it, simply assuming that it was 
constructed on the basis of a 
pattern that might also have al- 
lowed the construction of a sym- 
metrical object. 

Curiously, the author’s illus- 
trations stop short at the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Michelangelo, Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt are entirely, Velas- 
quez is almost entirely, ignored. 
Even St. Peter’s in Rome is 
passed by in silence. This is the 
more surprising since it could 
not have been very difficult to 
inscribe a regular pattern into 
any of these later works. The 
author is, however, probably 
right in contending that non- 
classical 19th century art had 
largely lost contact with the 
geometrical presuppositions of 
the arts. 

All in all, the volume is more 
suggestive than convincing and 
its contentions need to be 
tested. But its beautiful illustra- 
tions will render it attractive 
even to such as do not under- 
stand its language. On p. 76 
Philolaus is erroneously styled 
one of Plato’s disciples, and in 
more than one place the church 
San Paolo fuori le mura in Rome 
is wrongly spelled . .. fuori le 
mure. H. G. 


Freedom and Culture, by John 
Dewey, comprises seven essays 
dealing with various phases of 
Democracy, particularly Amer- 
ican, in light of the present cri- 
sis. The chapters discuss the 
problem of freedom, culture 
and human nature, the American 
background, totalitarian eco- 
nomics and democracy, democ- 
racy and human nature, science 
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and free culture, and democracy 
and America. The volume is con- 
cerned first of all to distinguish 
between democracy, conceived as 
a general way of life—the cult 
of humanism—and bogus kinds 
that mask under partisan ideals. 
The word “Americanism” stands 
in need of considerable clarifica- 
tion. Special interests may hide 
behind a false identification of 
current economic institutions 
and democracy, whereas 
The idea of a pre-established 
harmony between the exist- 
ing so-called capitalistic re- 
gime and democracy is as 
absurd a piece of metaphys- 
ical speculation as human 
history has ever evolved. 
We need to distinguish carefully 
between honest and dishonest 
“Americanism” and to be alert 
to “those who talk glibly about 
the ‘American way of life,’ after 
they have identified ‘American- 
ism’ with a partisan policy in 
behalf of concealed economic 
aims.” Among the errors to be 
avoided in the conception of 
democracy are the following: the 
supposition that democracy is 
simple in principle and easy of 
consummation; the supposition 
that some one social or psycho- 
logical factor determines cul- 
ture, whereas it must rather be 
understood as the consequent of 
a mass of interacting factors; 
the consequent failure to discern 
that democracy is possible only 
if the social and economic condi- 
tions favorable to it are main- 
tained; the supposition that for- 
eign totalitarian powers are the 
greatest threat to democracy, 
when in fact its greatest danger 
is those conditions of personal 
attitude and institution within 
America which breed dictator- 
ship; the failure to note that 
over-emphasis on the ideal of 
economic liberty may destroy 
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the ideal of legal and political 
equality; and finally the erron- 
eous belief that moral science 
is identical with natural science. 
Professor Dewey stresses, fol- 
lowing Thomas Jefferson, the 
moral basis of American democ- 
racy. This book is readable and 
challenging; and while the gen- 
eral viewpoint is that with which 
readers of the author are ac- 
quainted, it is rich in thought- 
provoking apercus. In light of 
the current crisis of democracy 
and the fog of moral and politi- 
cal obscurantism it is an illum- 
inating challenge. 
W.L. 


An English version of Herd- 
er’s “Gott”? comes most appro- 
priately, at a time like ours. 
Many feel, like Herder, that to 
show “the natural laws by which 
the phenomena of our so-called 
dead and living creatures, such 
as salts, plants, animals, and 
men arose according to inner ne- 
cessity” means to encourage ‘the 
most wonderful admiration, love 
and worship of God” (133). 
Many have misgivings about tra- 
ditional theology and would 
rather listen to 

the sober natural scientist 
who, indeed, does not in- 
form us about particular 
decisions from the chamber 
of divine council, but in- 
stead, examines the condi- 
tion of things themselves 
and notes the essential laws 
implanted in them. While 
seeming to forget the divine 
purposes, he seeks and finds 
in every object and point 
of creation, God complete 
(132). 

Most of our modernists and 
naturalists, however, have not 
yet learned the lesson which 
Herder, by 1787, had learned 
from previous philosophy, and 
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especially from Spinoza. He 
knew how to distinguish be- 
tween divine reality, which is 
no matter of imagination but is 
“the infinite-in-itself,” on one 
hand, and on the other hand, 
“the endless conceived in the 
imagination in terms of time 
and space” (107). Trying to get 
away from orthodox formulae 
as well as from the enthusiasm 
of mere emotionalists, and hon- 
estly endeavoring to think ob- 
jectively about things divine, yet 
lacking the necessary philosoph- 
ical preparation, many of our 
contemporary seekers of God 
still flounder in “a sea of ficti- 
tious final causes” (128). The 
objectivity they seek deterior- 
ates, in their untutored minds, 
into another anthropomorphism 
at best similar to that of Leibniz. 
(124ff) . 

In as popular a manner as the 
subject permits, the first four 
of Herder’s five “conversations” 
teach us, at least, how not to 
seek God. Among many other 
things we ought to know that 
“what God effected, He could not 
first deliberate and choose” 
(124), for “there are no mo- 
ments in God’s eternity” (130), 
or, as Spinoza puts it: “God has 
not existed before his decrees, 
and can never exist without 
them.” (199) 

Our age harbors a conviction 
that religion is a private matter. 
So it is. But it is private be- 
cause it wants to convince, not 
to coerce. It is not private in the 
sense of being a matter of arbi- 
trary fancy, untaught and not 
in need of learning. “Thus when 
we speak of God, let us rather 
use no images! This is our first 
commandment in philosophy as 
well as in Mosaic law.” (156) 
Philosophy alone can teach us 
how to obey this commandment. 
We are in great need of such 
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teaching, hence, in the review- 
er’s opinion, the prime impor- 
tance of Burkhardt’s translation 
lies in the exoteric value of 
Herder’s book. 

However, the book has an eso- 
teric side on which Burkhardt’s 
admirable introduction dwells, 
and which is of the highest in- 
terest for the student of late 
eighteenth century thought. In 
this thought, Burkhardt distin- 
guishes three tendencies: 

(1) the movement towards 
faith and rationalism, (2) 
the critical philosophy, and 
finally, (3) the movement 
centering around the reviv- 
al of Spinoza. All three 
meet, and as it were, cross 
swords in the “Conversa- 
tions” which were them- 
selves the philosophical ex- 
pression of this third ten- 
dency.” (19) 
Since Goethe “declared himself 
completely in agreement with” 
Herder’s book, “calling it the 
mark from which they could 
henceforth count off their miles’ 
(57), Burkhardt feels justified 
in calling this third tendency 
“the philosophy of Weimar, in 
contrast with that of Jena. It isin 
both these world-views, rather 
than in the latter alone, that the 
roots of Schelling and Hegel are 
to be sought.” (64) Burkhardt’s 
introduction is not dedicated to 
this search, but instead, pursues 
the even more interesting rami- 
fications of Herder’s position in 
his own time. Most lucidly he 
shows the connections with Spi- 
noza, Leibniz, Shaftesbury, 
Kant, Mendelssohn, Jacobi, and 
many others. If the wealth of 
informations, elucidations, and 
helpful hints should make the 
reader bold to demand still more, 
the crucial question might be 
asked: Just what does Herder 
mean by “substantial forces?” 
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(123, 169ff, 199) But this seems 
to be a question unanswerable in 
terms of Herder’s “Gott.” 

The fifth “conversation” is a 
piece of philosophy of nature 
typical of Romanticism. It is the 
kind of inexactness which later 
brought into disrepute the whole 
Romantic thought, at a time 
when oblivion had become the 
lot of the profound philosophical 
distinctions which the very age 
of Romanticism had brought for- 
ward, starting with Kant and 
Herder. Owing to this oblivion, 
the reaction to Romanticism 
shared, and still shares, the Ro- 
mantic inexactness of expression 
and confusion of issues. 

Burkhardt’s translation is flu- 
ent and very nearly free from 
the blemishes and corruptions 
which frequently abound in Eng- 
lish translations of philosophical 
texts. The five or six outright 
mistakes are not badly mislead- 
ing. The appendix gives the re- 
visions in the text of Herder’s 
second edition, and an exhaus- 
tive set of thorough and schol- 
arly notes. 

Fritz Marti. 


Human Welfare and Truth 


ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS. By 
Leland J. Gordon. American Book Co., 
New York. Pp. x, 637. 


A HISTORIAN’S CREED. By Henry 
Osborn Taylor. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. Pp. 137. $1.50. 


OUR HUMAN TRUTHS. By the late 
F. C. S. Schiller. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. 371. $2.50. 


THEORY OF VALUATION. Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
Vol. 2, No. 4. By John Dewey. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. vii, 
67. $1.00. 


Here is a book on Economics 
For Consumers from an entirely 
new and interesting standpoint. 
While written primarily for 
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classes in economics the origin- 
ality of view is sure to make 
it interesting and profitable not 
only for college students but 
for anyone who buys anything 
at all. The reason for this 
is that it turns its attention to 
the economics of the consum- 
ing public and one finds here just 
that information about buying, 
about goods and quality, as well 
as prices, which will be of value 
to him in his daily purchasing. 
The great wonder is that while 
so many works were being pro- 
duced on the economics of pro- 
duction no one has thought hbe- 
fore of pursuing the subject of 
the buyer. A valuable and prac- 
tical book to own. | 


This delightful book, A His- 
torian’s Creed, by Henry Osborn 
Taylor is the worthy summing up 
of the philosophy of a distin- 
guished career. The first three 
chapters set before us the wis- 
dom which the author has gath- 
ered from his studies as touch- 
ing the continuities of his own 
life as well as those of human 
history. The titles of these 
chapters are: Continuity and 
Survival, Continuities in His- 
tory, and the Chosen Self. He 
notes the persistence and self- 
integrated nature of the person, 
whose successive choices provide 
the atmosphere in which he lives 
and which mark out the destiny 
which he prepares for himself 
and toward which he tends. This 
he conceives would be an impos- 
sibility without the existence of a 
Cosmic Mind or Person through 
whom the human person realizes 
himself. Since the essence of the 
person is not primarily corporeal 
but purposive he finds no diffi- 
culty in the belief in a future ex- 
istence. Likewise he finds the 
continuities of history and world 
evolution involving the existence 
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of this same supreme creative 
Intelligence. 

In the chapter on The Chosen 
Self he traces the rise in West- 
ern history of the consciousness 
of selfhood and its development 
in the history of thought, and 
closes with a beautiful account of 
his own development, an account 
which might profitably be read 
by every young college student. 
The final chapters, The Soul of 
Archilochus, and Placing the 
Middle Ages, are prose poems of 
great beauty and historical in- 
sight. Altogether a worth while 
book. 


A host of friends who mourn 
the passing of Professor Schiller 
will be glad for the opportunity 
to possess in Our Human Truths 
the best of his final essays. These 
appeared previously in various 
periodicals, such as Mind and 
The Personalist. They are here 
arranged under the general 
heads of Philosophy, Literary 
Criticism, Philosophy in Prac- 
tice, Political Philosophy, and 
Logic. This division serves to 
call attention to the wideness of 
Schiller’s interests and to re- 
mind us of the great loss that we 
and the world in general have 
sustained in his death. 

The outstanding fact about his 
work was perhaps his freshness 
and originality. He refused for- 
ever to be classified or at least 
to be numbered with the tradi- 
tionalists. He held an attitude 
of freedom and detachment from 
the usual systems holding what- 
ever loyalty he felt desirable to 
be due to the work of Professor 
James. One needs only to read 
over his unpublished correspond- 
ence to see to what an extent the 
younger Schiller was willing to 
go to defend the system of his 
friend James. In fact he looked 
upon it as a war or a game to be 


thoroughly organized and car- 
ried on through the various phil- 
osophical journals. One cannot 
but feel that his advocacy of 
James, the American, the sharp- 
ness of his criticisms of living 
philosophers, and his unconven- 
tional approach caused him to be 
not so well appreciated in Eng- 
land as he was in America and 
on the continent. Yet he had a 
rare capacity for friendship and 
bound many thinkers to him with 
indissoluble ties. He began to 
think of America very early in 
his career, and when the Direc- 
tor of the School of Philosophy 
of the University of Southern 
California invited him to the 
faculty there he was quite sur- 
prised at the apparent alacrity 
to join the faculty of the newly 
organizing school. 

He was an indefatigable writ- 
er contributing to many period- 
icals as well as writing num- 
erous books. The future will not 
remain in ignorance of his es- 
sential philosophy. 

We are perhaps too close to 
his earthly career to appraise 
properly his greatness and his 
worth. To the reviewer he seems 
to have done his great work as 
an iconoclast. His sword was 
two-edged and he was never so 
delighted as when the Lord de- 
livered some philosophical op- 
ponent into his hand. He did 
very much to overcome the clas- 
sicists and to turn modern phil- 
osophy into more fruitful chan- 
nels. The ultimate results of his 
criticisms are not yet harvested. 
Perhaps in this respect his great- 
est work was the destruction of 
the pedantic beliefs of formal 
logic and the bringing of a new 
day of logical criticism. Nor was 
his sword out merely against the 
traditionalists. His perception 
was equally clear regarding the 
status of those who under the 
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new name of mathematical logic 
would rebind us with the same 
old chains, at the same time they 
would charm us into thinking 
we were doing something essen- 
tially new and scientific. It will 
be with a feeling of personal 
grief that many a man will turn 
from the perusal of this volume 
to place it on his shelves. Hail 
and farewell! 
Rel: FP; 


The important problem of val- 
ue has many philosophical solu- 
tions which range between the 
belief that values are but emo- 
tional epithets or mere ejacula- 
tions, and the necessity of stan- 
dardized, rational values as the 
principles upon which art, 
science and morals depend for 
their validity. After an illumi- 
nating criticism of such extreme 
doctrines, in which he tracks 
down the confusions affecting 
the current discussion of the 
problem of valuation, the author 
of Theory of Valuation sug- 
gests that the theory of value 
concerns things that sustain to 
one another the relation of 
means-end; that ends are deter- 
minable only on the ground of 
the means that are involved in 
bringing them about; and that 
desires and interests must them- 
selves be evaluated as means in 
their interaction with environ- 
ing conditions. For Dewey, how- 
ever, the means (among which 
are listed all ends-in-view as dis- 
tinct from ends-accomplished) 
are modes of action conceived in 
terms of energies which are cap- 
able of organization and co-ordi- 
nation. Moreover, the test of the 
existence of a valuation and the 
nature of the latter is actual be- 
havior. So that the valuations 
which influence human action 
will be liberated from their con- 
fusing elements when they are 
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ordered by verifiable proposi- 
tions regarding matters-of-fact. 
There is little doubt that such a 
theory has many attractive char- 
acteristics both in itself and in 
relation to Dewey’s philosophy 
as a whole. But though it flat- 
ters the doctrinal stand of con- 
temporary positivism, it is 
scarcely acceptable to those who 
would disagree with Dewey’s 
final declaration that science is 
the supreme means of the valid 
determination of all valuations 
in all aspects of human and soc- 
ial life. TG; 


Thirteen in One 


LISTEN, MY CHILDREN. By Gertrude 
Harrison. POEMS ABOUT MAINE. 
By Sheldon Christian. THE GREEK 
LETTER. By Helen Reese. POEMS 
FOR MOTHER. By Katie May Gill. 
CALEB, THE DEGENERATE. By 
Joseph S. Cotter, Sr. THIS OUR 
EDEN. By Katharine Brown Burt. 
SONG OF THE ISLES. By Amey 
Smyth. THE HEART’S RENEWAL. 
By Stanley Richardson. THE THINK- 
ER. By John William Scholl. CAR- 
MINA. By Mabel F. Arbuthnot. BIRD 
OF THE SEA, By Marjorie Dugdale 
Ashe. WIND RHYTHMS. By Schiller 
Scroggs. TONGUE OF THE DUST. 
By Madaliene Cash. All published by 
Henry Harrison, New York. 


Henry Harrison (pronounced 
Harassin’) is a Poetry Publisher. 
He admits it, advertises it. Gos- 
sip says that to eliminate risks 
in so non-lucrative a business he 
persuades or permits bards to 
subsidize the printing of their 
own stanzas. If the poet has 
begun to see daylight after the 
reverses of 1929, the volume is 
bound in cloth. If the poet is 
proverbially shy of shekels, a 
pamphlet suffices — and there is 
no flyleaf or title page; the thing 
just begins. For poets too im- 
poverished or wary to put out 
volumes to themselves, Harrison 
has another device. He an- 
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nounces anthologies on topics 
which multitudes of versifiers 
have touched on, and the sale to 
proud authors results in the use 
of black ink in the ledgers. 

Of the thirteen volumes here 
reviewed the first four are of 
the collective authorship type. 
The reader who thinks that an 
anthology for children will con- 
tain pieces by a living specialist 
like Hilaire Belloc or a dead one 
like Eugene Field, or that an 
anthology about Maine will be 
garnished with the work of the 
living Wilbert Snow or the dead 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, is in 
for disillusion. In a fraternity 
and sorority anthology a reader 


does not, by good fortune, look 
for classic names. The mother 
anthology, however, rewards 
him with concessions to old fav- 
orites. The fifth volume of the 
current thirteen is a blank verse 
play by a Negro school principal 
in Louisville. The sixth is cloth- 
bound. The remaining seven are 
paper pamphlets. To Harrison’s 
credit be it said that he obtains 
a hearing, however scant, for 
newcomers in a neglected art 
and gives a fresh stimulus to 
oldtimers. The present volumes 
are brightened by a number of 
good names, flashes of poetry, 
and a deal of skilled craftsman- 
ship. G. G. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books not commented on will be reviewed in future numbers 


BISHOP BUTLER — MORALIST AND DIVINE. Studies in Phil- 
osophy, No. 1. By William J. Norton, Jr. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Pp. xi, 336. $3.75. 


EMPIRICISM AND NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. By Sterling P. 
Lamprecht. University of California Publications in Philos- 
ophy, Berkeley. Vol. 16, No. 4. Pp. 71-94. 25c. 


THE EVENING ALTAR. By Carl Wallace Petty. The Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. x, 187. $1.00. 


THE GREEK LETTER: FRATERNITY AND SORORITY AN- 
THOLOGY OF VERSE. Edited by Helen Reese. Henry Har- 
rison, Poetry Publisher, New York. Pp. 448. $3.00. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Volume III. By Suren- 
dranath Dasgupta. Cambridge University Press and The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. xiii, 614. $8.50. 

AN INDEX TO THE COLUMBIA EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF JOHN MILTON. 2 volumes. By Frank Allen Patterson 
assisted by French Rowe Fegle. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. xvi, 1073; x, 1074-2141. $12.50 for two vol- 
umes. 


THE JOURNAL OF UNIFIED SCIENCE (ERKENNTNIS). Vol. 
VIII, No .1-3. Editors, Rudolf Carnap and Hans Reichenbach. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

LIVING RELIGIONS AND A WORLD OF FAITH. By William 
Ernest Hocking. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
291. $2.50. 

LAST POEMS AND PLAYS. By W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. vi, 126. $1.75. 

LISTEN, MY CHILDREN. Poems for Boys and Girls. Edited by 
Gertrude Harrison. Henry Harrison, Poetry Publisher, New 
York. Pp. 399. $3.00. 

MATHEMATICS AND THE IMAGINATION. By Edward Kasner 
and James Newman; Drawings and diagrams by Rufus Isaacs. 
Simon Schuster, New York. Pp. xiv, 380. $2.75. 

MAN’S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF. By Edwin Ewart Aubrey. The 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville. Pp. 222. $1.75. 

MANIFOLD UNITY. Wisdom of the East Series. By Collum. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 115. $1.25. 

THE MESSAGE OF ISLAM. Wisdom of the East Series. By 
Yusuf Ali. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 127. 
$1.25. 

NATURE IN THE GERMAN NOVEL OF THE LATE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1770-1800. By Clifford Lee Hornaday. 
Columbia University Press, New York. Pp. 221. $2.25. 
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THIS OUR EDEN. By Katharine Brown Burt. Henry Harrison, 
Poetry Publisrer, New York. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


A PERSON-MINDED MINISTRY. By Richard Henry Edwards. 
The Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 253. $2.00. 


POEMS ABOUT MAINE. Edited by Sheldon Christian. Henry 
Harrison, Poetry Publishers, New York. Pp. 144. $1.50. 


POEMS FOR MOTHER. Edited by Katie May Gill. Henry Harri- 
son, Poetry Publishers, New York. Pp. 398. $3.00. 


RELIGION YESTERDAY AND TODAY. By Henry Sloane Coffin. 
The Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 183. $1.75. 


A SPANISH TUDOR: The Life of “Bloody Mary.” By H. F. M. 
Prescott. Columbia University Press, New York. Pp. xv, 562. 
$5.00. 


SCIENCE AND THE CLASSICS. St. Andrews University Publi- 
cations No. XLIV. By D’Arcy W. Thompson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Pp. viii, 264. $1.00. 


WIND RHYTHMS. By Schiller Scroggs. BIRD OF THE SEA. 
By Marjorie Dugdale Ashe. CARMINA. By Mabel F. Arbuth- 
not. THE THINKER. By John William Scholl. THE HEART’S 
RENEWAL. By Stanley Richardson. TONGUE OF THE 
DUST. By Madaliene Cash. Henry Harrison, Poetry Publish- 
ers, New York. Pp. 31 each. 40c each. 


COMMUNISM UNMASKED. By Abba Gordin. I. N. N’ord, New 
York City. Pp. 311. $2.50. 


CALEB THE DEGENERATE. By Joseph C. Cotter, Sr. Henry 
Harrison, Poetry Publishers, New York. Pp. 67. $1.50. 
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